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Child Life and The Suburbs 


By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


Y youngest boy was saying his 
prayers one night under the lead- 
ership of his mother. The prayer 

began with that old verse which strikes 
a tender chord in the heart of many a 
gray-haired man, beginning with the line, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” The 
prayer proceeded decorously enough until 
it had reached the words, “If I should die 
before I wake.” At that point the vigor- 


“lhenmiithe: lordedies us.) don‘ts love 
thesordl 

This was getting serious, and the moth- 
er entered into a more elaborate explana- 
tion—that if we lived good lives and did 
what was right the Lord would take us 
to heaven, a very beautiful and happy 
place, when we die. 

The irrepressible youth thought for a 
moment, and then a smile burst over his 


IN A DAISY FIELD—SUBURBAN CHILDREN “GETTING BACK TO MOTHER EARTH.” 


ous youngster was suddenly smitten with 
a iresh idea and leaped half up in his 
bed, with the question: 

“Mother, who dies us ?” 

This was rather startling, but the 
mother kept her composure and quietly 


instructed him that the Lord had charge. 


of that. On hearing this he blurted out: 


face, and with a look of appreciative com- 
prehension he inquired: 

, Mothemus heavenia tarm ?< 

You see, he spent his four summers on 
earth on a big hilly farm, and he associ- 
ated everything that was free and beauti- 
ful and glorious with a farm. He had no 
more fight to make against dying if death 
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was ca déorway+intece great farm where 
a boy did not live two months or three, 
and then was snatched home to the crowd- 
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TWO YOUNG SUBURBANITES AT PLAY, 


ed streets of the city, but was permitted 
country freedom all the year around. 

I think the boy may have inherited 
some of that, for his father was born on 
a great ranch.a mile square in the wild- 
est and wooliest West, where there were 
no signs up warning him to “Keep off 
the grass,’ and where he could laugh 
and halloo to his heart’s content without 
disturbing the next door neighbor three 
miles away. 

For the last twenty-five years my work 
has made it imperative that I should 
spend the large portion of the year in the 
midst of the city. My children have been 
born there and compelled largely to live 
there, but I have never ceased to regret 
that when my day’s work is over I can- 
not suddenly be wafted into the country 
where my eyes may feast themselves in 
the twilight on the trees, and watch the 
stars come out where the sky stretches 
everywhere. 

I could not bear to have my children 
grow up to manhood and womanhood 
with only a city child’s idea of nature and 
of country life. It was this that caused 
me years ago to take advantage of some 
abandoned farms and to carve out there a 


Suburbanite 


ranch, something like the one I was born 
on, as headquarters for my family. I want- 
ed my children to know how to swim, how 
to row a boat, and climb trees. I wanted 
them to get acquainted with the squirrels 
and the crows and the partridges. I 
wanted them to learn how to lay quiet 
under the pines’ at) the edge at a forest 
glade and find their hearts in their throats 
when a wild deer came stealthily forth 
to feed. I wanted them to get acquaint- 
ed with all the birds of the woods, to 
learn their names and their habits, to 
make friends with them. I wanted them 
to know the flowers, not as they may 
know them in a Botany, but as they may 
know them blossoming on the hillsides, 
blooming in the tangled thicket, and 
fringing the edge of the lake. I wanted 
them to know the joy of feasting on the 
blueberries and the wild blackberries, the 
comfort of getting back to Mother Earth 
and drawing nourishment from her great 
stony but comforting bosom. 

Brought up as I was, it seems almost 
as heathenish to bring children up with- 
out this sort of knowledge of field, and 
meadow, and pasture, and lake and for- 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE SQUIRRELS. 


est, as it would be to bring a child up 
without the Bible or without a knowledge 
of God or prayer or psalm. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
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for the average family in the city, the 
suburban cottage must take the place of 
the farmhouse in giving opportunity for 
the fresh air, and the wholesome sights 
and sounds of nature’s life that can 
nevereber found, in the heart or the ‘city. 
The suburb is the hope of the average 
Citizen, Of thé city, and it isa comfort 
to every student of sociological conditions 
to notice the increasing multitude of fam- 
ilies who are breathing that semi-country 
air, where the town and city meet. 
Many people in the cities are deterred 
from suburban life by an exaggerated 
idea of the discomforts which come from 
such residence in stormy weather. The 
cartoons which represent the suburbanite 
plowing through the deep snow up to his 
waist, or wading through slush above 
his shoe tops, or racing for the last train, 


are not without disastrous effect on many 


budding aspirations toward suburban 
life. But having had experience in such 


life, it is a joy to bear testimony that, 
compared with the occasional discom- 
forts which come to the dweller in the 
suburbs, the pure air one breathes, the 
wider horizon, with its glimpses of hill, 
and dale, and forest, the added acquaint- 
ance of the birds, especially in spring- 
time and summer, the rest for a part of 
every day from the ceaseless noise of 
over-busy streets, far outweigh even in 
the case of the man or woman, while for 
childhood it is a new world. The child 
must spend twenty-four hours a day 
within or within close reach of the home 
nest, and to the boy or girl the suburb 
offers a realm “to breathe and turn round 
in-and be iree.” 


Historic Bound Brook 


By GEORGE M. LA MONTE. 


ORE than two hundred years ago 
the population of New Jersey had 
increased to such an extent that 

the County of Somerset was set off from 
Middlesex and the Green Brook was 
made the boundary line. On that account 
it was called the Boundary Brook, and the 
village which grew up near its mouth was 
the village at the Boundary Brook, which 
was in time easily shortened to Bound 
Brook, by which name it has since been 
known. ‘The little village was the center 
of a farming population made up of 
both the Dutch and the Scotch settlers, 
who lived peaceably together in substan- 
tial farmhouses and worshipped in the 
Presbyterian Church which was organ- 
ized before the dawn of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Such a village has many interesting 
Histone: traditions, and a “distinct char- 
acter from the ordinary modern suburban 
village which is laid out by rule by a 
landscape architect and where everything 
is on dress parade. 

Bound Brook is rich in Revolutionary 
lore which has marked the town as one 
of the most patriotic in the State. General 
Washington was encamped on the hill- 
side back of the village in June, 1777, and 
again for the winter of ’78 and *79. From 
this advantageous position he, in June, 


1777, compelled Howe, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British troops, to evacu- 
ate the State on the 29th of that month. 
It is still possible to point out the site 
of his encampment, the location of the 


BUTTERMILK 
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parade ground and _ other interesting 
places. A number of the old houses are 
standing in and near the village where 
the officers had their headquarters, and 
many are the stories told in regard to 
them. 

Some years since a patriotic society 
was organized, composed of the leading 
citizens, one of whom secured by pur- 
chase the site of the old camp ground 
and presented it to the society. It is now 
maintained as a public park. Here 
Fourth of July celebrations are held an- 
nually, which are largely attended, and 
an oration is always delivered by some 
speaker of note. 

The converging of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, the Philadelphia & 
Reading, and the Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads at Bound Brook has made a 
marked change in this beautiful old vil- 
lage which has been slumbering on 
through so many generations. The older 
citzens had been contented with their ac- 
customed surroundings and the beauty 
of the country and had never dreamed of 
Bound Brook being anything more than 
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it had been for all of these years, But 
when the “Bound Brook Route” was ad- 
vertised so extensively in 1876 the place 
suddenly became famous; manufacturers 
recognized the advantage of so many 
railway facilities, and now many impor- 
tant industries are located here. Strang- 
ers from time to time, while waiting to 
make connections at the railway station, 
have taken the opportunity to “explore” 
and have been delighted with the beauty 
of the place, and a number of families 
have been brought to make their homes 
here in this chance way. 

The age of the place is such that the 
streets are all beautifully shaded. The 
citizens have realized their opportunity 
and their advantages, and from a sleepy 
Revolutionary village Bound Brook has 
become in a few years a wideawake, ac- 
tive, hustling borough, with a pride in its 
past which serves as a relish to the 
present. 

Its streets are all macadamized, good 
sidewalks are laid throughout the town, 
sewers are abundant, water supply, elec- 
tric and gas lights are all here to meet the 
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- demands of the modern and more luxuri- 
ous way of living as compared with that 
of our grandfathers. 

The very unusual train advantages at 
‘Bound Brook have made it a most de- 
sirable place of residence for busy New 
Yorkers, who in a comparatively short 
time can come here and enjoy the bene- 
ft of pure air and still be near enough 
to reach the city easily and comfortably. 
This has brought to Bound Brook bank- 
ers, railroad magnates, merchants and 
lawyers, who form an intellectual and 
homogeneous society which is appreciated 
by all. These men insist that Bound 
Brook shall not be behind in any particu- 
lar, and as a result there is here one of 
the best public school systems in the 
State, thoroughly equipped from the kin- 
dergarten to the high school, which offers 
a complete four years’ college preparatory 
course. 

A country club, with tennis courts and 
well-kept golf links, is of necessity a part 
of the town’s equipment. There is also 
located here a splendid public library 
housed in its own building and centrally 
located in the best part of the town. It 
hardly seems necessary to mention what 
should be taken for granted, and that is 
that Bound Brook is well provided with 


churches of the leading denominations 
and in keeping with the other improve- 
ments of the place. They are architectur- 
ally attractive and well supported. ; 

The residence part of Bound Brook 
risés up at once to the north of the depot 
and is all on high undulating ground, 
which extends to the Watchung Moun- 
tains, only one mile away. Here a new 
part of the town is growing up in a re- 
stricted park which bids fair to become 
one of the most beautiful anywhere near 
New York. 

aie @ drivess over the) mountains, 
through the famous Chimney’ Rock 
Gorge, and up and down the picturesque 
Raritan River add greatly to the other 
attractions of Bound Brook. 

The fact that there is scarcely a vacant 
house here is sufficient evidence that 
Bound Brook is growing in favor as a 
popular suburban place of residence, and 
that it will continue to grow. Naturally 
a place of great beauty with an individu- 
alitv and character of its own, the Cen- 
tral Railroad: has made it accessible Dy 
giving it thirty-five trains each way to 
and from New York with a schedule time 
of fifty minutes to an hour, and, what is 
perhaps more to the point, the trains 
make the time. 


UNION AVENUE, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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Landscape Gardening Possibilities on a Small Place 
By J. P. M. JOSEPH 


(Landscape Architect) 


ie. this great country of ours, with its 
abundance of room for millions of 
humanity, it is possible for all, rich 
and poor alike, to possess a garden, how- 
ever diminutive in size. Nature has.a 
refining and elevating influence, and the 
properly planned garden is a source of 
higher inspiration. Attractive home sur- 
rounding beget a contented and cheerful 
mind, so that gardens really play no un- 
important part in ethical culture. Within 
the two last decades great progress has 
been made and what was formerly called 
a “yard” is now beginning to become a 
matter of pride and even rivalry among 
neighbors. In our modern and progres- 
sive suburbs, in particular, a proper con- 
ception of what constitutes a garden is 
fast gaining ground, the theory is being 
more thoroughly understood and studied, 
so that the time may not be far off when 
the American people will rival in this 
respect the efforts of the older civiliza- 
tions of Europe. 

The idea prevails largely that it is only 
possible to apply the principles of land- 
scape gardening on the extensive estates 
of the wealthy. On a comparatively 


small plot of ground, however, it 1s pos- 
sible to produce some very attractive 
and charming effects by an intelligent 
study of conditions and artistic treatment. 
The accompanying views will show what 
I have been able to accomplish on my 
place in Cranford, N: ji. Thesexerounds 
have a frontage of only 100 feet and a 
depth of 300 feet. The five illustrations 
are only a part of a dozen or more views 
taken within. a radius of 100 feet, each 
possessing an individual character, and 
indicating in the harmony and variety of 
elects. that they are not ‘thes result or 
chance, but-of caretul) study. —-W ken 
placed side by side, these views will be 
found to form a most picturesque sort of 
panorama—an ideal of a garden or sug- 
gestion of a park—and that all within the 
dimensions of an ordinary building lot. 
Picture No. 1 represents about one- 
half the entire frontage and shows the 
dwelling. Entering the path on the right, 
and only 40 feet from the sidewalk, view 
No. 2 presents itself. This is free from 
any object that might offend the eye, with 
the exception of a partially hidden barn 
in the distance. Approaching from the 


NO. I1:—FRONT VIEW OF MR. JOSEPH’S GROUNDS AT CRANFORD. 
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NO. 2.—GARDEN ON 
drive on the left, and within 100 feet from 
ine@uentrance. wesenter a. little: yard; as 
shown in picture No. 3, which serves on 
washing day as a most convenient place 
em drying “clothes... Flere: one: gets) a 
glimpse of but one clothes pole, the line 
being otherwise secured on the posts of 
a grape arbor and the outbuilding, which 
also forms the entrance to a chicken yard. 
The building itself serves as a tool house 
and small shop on the ground floor, and 
as a studio above. ‘This section of the 
ground is 25 feet wide and 50 feet long 
and is well adapted by its flowering sur- 
roundings as a place where a number of 
tables and settees for a lawn party may 
be placed. 

Picture No. 4 is taken from an oppo- 
site point and looking toward the yard. 
It reveals a part of the main lawn divided 
by a curved path and exhibits the studio 
in a most favorable manner. The back- 
ground is luxuriantly planted with flow- 
ering shrubs, small trees and clematis, 
which, besides serving a decorative pur- 
pose, shut off the view of the chicken 
Vande Lnemioweroraréar -part-of- the 
grounds at the extremity of the 300-foot 
lot are illustrated in view No. 5. The 
arrangement here terminates in a small 
grove on the banks of a little stream that 
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100 X 300-FOOT LOT. 


winds its way through the village, and 
the boating facilities on which are num- 
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3.—UNOBJECTIONABLE TREATMENT OF A YARD 
FOR DRYING CLOTHES, 
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NO. 4.—DECORATIVE EFFECT ON SMALL SUBURBAN LAWN. 


bered as not the least among the town’s 
attractions. One of the things to observe 
in this treatment of a small suburban 
place is that at all the principal points 
around the dwelling large trees have been 
avoided, thus ensuring plenty of sun- 
light and air to render the place cheerful 
and healthy as an ideal home. 

In planning the grounds of a suburban 
place, too much study cannot be given to 


the matter of proper grading and drain- 
age. -Very crude and inartistic® isy the 
ordinary treatment by which the grading 
is begun at a fixed point near the building 
and diminished on a gradual slope to the 
neighboring line, thus forming a sort of 
mound upon which the dwelling stands 
adorned by the four inevitable clothes 
poles. The greatest amount of utility can 
only be derived from a garden which is 


NO. 5.—THE REAR OF MR. JOSEPH’S 100 X 300-FOOT PLOT. 
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on a level; if necessary, a small terrace 
around the house may be adapted as a 
sort of protection against the rain water, 
preventing it from entering the founda- 
tions. Walks for a garden are too often 
neglected or overlooked altogether. In 
a properly balanced garden, three-eighths 
of the available space should be devoted 
to the walks. Of the balance, three- 
eighths should be devoted to the lawn 
proper and five-eighths to the shrubs, 
ince meno cis @etC, Or ii it ise.desired, 
equally good effects can be obtained by 
reversing these proportions and giving 
three-eighths to the adornments and five- 
eighths to the lawn. : 


In laying out a garden, harmonious 
character should prevail in all parts. Kef- 
erence must be had to the chavacter of 
the buildings and surroundings, unless 
there is no distinct form of architecture, 
when greater latitude may be allowed. 
America has adopted the Colonial and 
Queen Anne as its two favorite forms 
of architecture. These two styles require 
entirely different methods of treatment 
for the surrounding grounds. The 
Colonial is practically an Italian Renais- 
sance in which more formality should 
prevail, while-in the Queen Anne or 
Anglo style more of a natural treatment 
will be in harmony. 


Reception Halls and Their ‘Treatment 


By JOHN IRVING ROMER 


F all the study that has been devoted to 
suburban and country architecture 
had resulted in nothing more definite 

than the development of the commodious 
main hall, it would still have been worth 
while. First impressions are most apt to 
be lasting; and the cheerful, hospitable 
appearance of the first apartment to strike 
the eye upon entering a house has an im- 
portance which can scarcely be overrated. 
Such an effect was never possible in the 
type of house in which the visitor, after 
crossing the threshold, was first ushered 
into a bare passageway. Here he was 
“held up” by a servant and made to de- 
clare his credentials. If these proved sat- 
isfactory, he was then shown into another 
apartment, usually prim and _ formal, 
where he would be left to await the con- 
' venience of master or mistress. 

‘The modern reception hall does away 
entirely with this probationary ground. 
The visitor is admitted forthwith to the 
intimacy. of the’ home circle. The hall 
being a sort of living room, seems to bid 
the wayfarer welcome and to utter for 
the owner a spirit of friendliness for all 
mankind. ‘There is no suggestion of the 
medizeval drawbridge and portcullis about 
such a home. There is no intention of 
suspicion of the visitor, but, instead, such 
an air of open-handed hospitality as made 
Southern homes so delightful in the era 
before the war. 

The modern treatment of the hall in 


the better class of suburban homes is 
really not a new idea at all, but a return 
to older and better models. It was only 
upon the growth of great cities and the 
erection of solid blocks of houses without 
any claim to architectural merit that the 
hall lost its early significance and degen- 
erated into a mere cramped passageway 
or enclosure for the staircase. The very 
meaning of the word “hall” is associated 
with spaciousness, if not grandeur. In 
the Hebrew it meant a tent, in the Syrian 
a palace, while a word of similar deriva- 
tion in the Arabic implies to marry and 
to begin housekeeping. We have a sur- 
vival of this significance in the old Eng- 
lish manor house, which still goes by the 
name’ ot The Hall. 

In the middle ages the hall was the 
main feature of a house. The ends were 
partitioned off, on one side being the 
kitchen and on the other the sleeping 
apartments. It was in the hall of his cas- 
tle that the baron gave his banquets, that 
the troubadour sang his ballads, and the 
business of the estate was transacted. 
Just how the hall came to lose its birth- 
right does not appear, but it was pre- 
sumably through the desire for greater 
privacy. Even to-day we must admit that 
the large hall has its objections, for when 
one is entertaining a number of friends 
the proceedings may be interrupted by 
the entrance of a messenger or trades- 
man, while even the guests themselves . 
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RECEPTION HALL IN A PLAINFIELD RESIDENCE. 


who are latest in arriving may have the 
embarrassing experience of passing 
through the assembly before they have 
opportunity of removing their wraps and 
making themselves presentable generally. 
Yet such minor annoyances are more than 
offset by the undoubted attractions which 
the more generous treatment of the en- 
trance affords. Who does not read with 
envy the description of the fine old Mary- 
land mansion for which it was the own- 
er’s boast that he could turn a four-in- 
hand in the hall, and which feat he actu- 
ally did perform on a wager? 

There is an old theory of architecture 
that as soon as a room becomes a mere 
passage to another it loses its chief value. 
But, in view of the great and growing 
popularity of the reception hall in sub- 
urban houses, this theory will have to be 
materially modified. Anything rather 
than the narrow corridor with the stairs 
abruptly rising from the front door and 
extending up along the side wall in an 


unbroken and stiff array! The square 
hall would be welcome if it did nothing 
more than open the way for a graceful 
and varied treatment of the Staircase: 
How much more agreeable and artistic 
is the effect of a stairway with a couple 
of turns and a broad landing with a win- 
dow letting in the light, and perhaps a 
window-seat well cushioned, where one 
may pore over a book on a rainy after- 
noon. Some architects enhance the room- 
like appearance of the hall by having the 
Stairs start from the extreme rearsand 
screening them partly off by grille work 
or a solid partition with an ingle nook 
in front. 

The square hall should not be regarded 
merely as a concession to sentiment and 
artistic’ effect. - It is really° to-be com- 
mended as a matter of economy. The 
tunnel-like form of hall serves no purpose 
other than a means to get somewhere 
else. If it be broadened somewhat, your 
house has acquired one more room. The 
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space which before stood idle has been 
turned to account. And in this age of 
commercialism, when rich and poor alike 
are fond of getting their full money’s 
worth, this is a factor not to be despised. 
The space that may be borrowed from 
the parlor or dining-room will hardly be 
missed ; at least it 1s worth something, as 
an English writer on household art points 
out, to have a space in which the host 
may fittingly welcome the coming or 
speed the parting guest without danget 
of being impaled on the umbrella stand 
or entangled in the hat rack. “To in- 
habit a practically fitted-up box, between 
which and the traditional doll’s house,” 
says this authority, ‘there is little dif- 
ference except in staircases and size, has 
been, and is yet, the lot of the majority; 
for, generally speaking, the dignity of 
the dwelling departed with the last re- 
mains of the hall. For the sake of a few 
additional feet, which in any tolerably 
spacious house would be of but light im- 
portance to this room or that, are aban- 
doned the whole beauty and seemliness of 
the entry. surely, a poor exchange ffor 


looks and comfort alike.” But our mod- 
ern suburban communities are bravely 
rectifying this undesirable condition of 
affairs and many a city-bred person 
comes out to visit some friend in a sub- 
urban town and goes away with a new 
ideal of a home which can be only grati- 
fied by getting out of the cramped quar- 
ters of the metropolis. 

_ Most important in the detail of the well 
planned interior is an open fireplace in 
the reception hall. It helps immensely — 
to carry out the desirable impression of 
good cheer and home-like comfort. What 
if 85 per cent. of the heat does go up the 
flue, as the scientists tell us ?—it is worth 
all that it costs. Nor should we lose sight 
of the fact that it plays an important 
part in assisting ventilation. That the 
reception hall is a favorite place for the 
family to gather in the evening is due 
partly to the fact that it is so well venti- 
lated and the open fire, with its continu- 
ally ascending column of hot air, helps to 
keep the atmosphere pure and _ whole- 
some to breathe. On this topic Donald 
G. Mitchell very pointedly writes: “Shall 


HALL IN SUBURBAN HOUSE USED AS LIVING ROOM, 
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there be a fireplace in the hally~ Ii-never 
to be used, and set there—in however 
piquant dress of oak and brazen trappings 
—emphatically no. Doubtful even if the 
lighting only on far apart festal days 
could justify it; but if the logs are to 
glow or smoulder on that altar (as 
weather may bid) from the ides of No- 
vember to those of April, or if its flames 
are to light the mornings of a belated 
spring, or warm the nightfalls of a frosty 
October, it is an unmatchable glory of a 
country house; unless, indeed, the rollick- 
ing blaze-play of a library fire or of a 
breakfast-room matches it. A country 
house without its fireplaces, or something 
with a blaze in them, is like a man grop- 
ing for treasure with eyes put out.” 

The style in which the hall is furnished 
will depend chiefly upon how it is to be 
used. Even when used as a living-room, 
however, propriety seems to dictate that 
the character of the furniture should be 
somewhat more formal than in the case 
of the room which is never to be used as 
a thoroughfare. Here, if anywhere, frip- 
peries and gewgaws are altogether out 


of place. Substantial furniture of solid 
woods, a hardwood: floor with Oriental 
rugs of warm tints are deservedly popu- 
lar. 

All but the smallest houses are now- 
adays equipped with a closet opening up- 
on the hall for the reception of coats and 
hats so that the cosey effect of the recep- 
tion hall need not be spoiled by unseemly 
hat-racks or umbrella-stands. A tall, 
old-fashioned clock is specially appro- 
priate for the square hall of the commu- 
ter’s house, so that a last-clance@as.he 
goes out the door will tell him whether he 
has ample time for a leisurely stroll or 
whether train time is so near that he will 
need to accelerate his steps. The great- 
est danger when it is intended that the 
hall shall fulfill some of the purposes of 
a living-room is to over-furnish it. Noth- 
ing is more annoying to the men of the 
house than to be compelled to make their 
way circuitously around tea-tables and 
other fripperies when they are in a hurry 
to “make a train,” which, if we are to be- 
lieve all that we hear, is the suburbanite’s 
habitual condition! 


Mushroom Growing in Suburban Cellars 


By CHARLES C, BAKER 


RECENT writer in THE SUBURB- 
ANITE calls attention to various 
forms of vegetable gardening 

which are specially adapted to suburban 
homes in winter, but no mention is made 
of mushroom growing, which seems to 
me to offer one of the most attractive 
fields of endeavor in this line. Mush- 
rooms may not possess the same zsthetic 
value as a finely growing bed of parsley, 
for instance, but when they are in their 
proper place on the table, served either 
as a separate dish or as a relish in con- 
nection with a steak, there is no vegeta- 
ble that can be raised in winter that will 
so well repay the slight trouble and ex- 
pense required to produce them. They 
are healthful and delicious when proper- 
ly cooked, yet are so expensive when pur- 
chased in the market that few families 
feel that they can afford to have them as 
often as they would like. 

In the first place, it should be said that 
the growing of mushrooms is only an- 
other illustration of the many advantages 


which the enlightened suburbanite, occu- 
pying an entire house, has over the flat- 
ite in his cooped-up apartment. The cel- 
lar of a dwelling house is the ideal place 
in which to raise this delectable table 
delicacy, but cellars, alas! are unknown 
in the economy of the modern apartment 
house. So the “cliff-dweller”’ must needs 
continue to pay the market-man a good 
round price when he wishes to provide 
this luxury for his family, while the sub- 
urbanite may have an abundance of fresh 
mushrooms all through the winter 
months at very inconsiderable outlay of 
money or time. 

Mushrooms are not raised from seed 
like other plants, but from _ so-called 
“spawn.’ This spawn comes in solid 
blocks and is sold by the pound. Each 
block weighs about a pound and most 
seedsmen ‘sell if dt the rate of eight 
pounds for a dollar. As a pound is suf- 
ficient to plant a square yard, an invest- 
ment of only one dollar will give the am- 
ateur mushroom raiser a surface of 72 
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square feet in mushroom beds. Spawn 
is all imported; the brick spawn referred 
to above coming from England, while 
France sends us the flake spawn. The 
English variety is, however, preferred by 
the most successful cultivators of mush- 
rooms in this country. The bricks are 
broken up into small pieces and these 
pieces are planted at regular intervals in 
a prepared bed of manure. It requires 
about two months after planting for the 
mushrooms to make their appearance. 
There are no great difficulties attending 
the culture, and, in fact, there is little to 
be done after the bed has once been pre- 
pared and the spawn planted until it is 
time to pick the fully developed mush- 
room for the table. It is so simple an in- 
dustry that it is singular that more peo- 
ple have not devoted their attention to it 
as a regular business, for, under favoring 
conditions, it can be made highly remu- 
nerative. Those who have experimented 
aiieit oi ay large scale.say, that.it jis a 
source of greater profit than chickens. In 
Europe mushroom growing is an impor- 
tant industry, and the time may come 
when it will occupy a corresponding po- 


sition here, for there is an active demand 
in the American market for the luscious 
delicacy. 

To persons of fastidious tastes, the idea 
of having manure in the cellar may seem 
objectionable, but if the beds are proper- 
ly prepared there will be no odor. It is 
not necessary to devote the entire cellar 
to the purpose if the mushrooms are to 
be raised for the home table only. A por- 
tion of the cellar can be boarded off and 
the mushroom cultivation kept entirely 
distinct from the other contents of the 
cellar. I began by using a wine cellar 
which a former tenant had built in the 
house, but for which I had no use other 
than the storing of odds and ends. Mush- 
rooms may be grown as well on shelves 
as on the cellar bottom, so that a com- 
paratively small apartment will hold a 
great many square feet of beds. Con- 
ducting the cultivation in this way, I 
never noticed the least odor, and the ex- 
periment was wholly free from any ob- 
jectionable features. 

The best material for the beds is fresh 
horse manure with scarcely any loam 
added. Some growers use no loam what- 
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ever, while others add rich garden soil, 
not in excess of one-fourth of the bulk. 
The manure is prepared away from the 
house, preferably under a shed. After 
rubbish and dry straw have been removed 
it is formed in a compact pile three or 
four feet high, and trodden down firmly, 
In a day or two it will have commenced 
to ferment, when the pile should be thor- 
oughly forked over, the inside portion 
being brought to the outside. 

Again tread it down and repeat these 
turnings until the hot, rank smell has 
gone and it has lost the tendency to heat 
violently. This will usually be accom- 
plished in two or three weeks. It should 
be of such consistency that it will hold 
together in a lump when squeezed and 
so dry that no water can be torced out 
of it. 

You are now ready to make the beds, 
which should be only nine or ten inches 
deep. They should, however, be firmly 
compacted. Some straw or hay may be 
loosely laid upon the beds to prevent 
moisture accumulating, but not too thick- 
ly, which would induce an injurious de- 


eree tot heat. - A ground: thermometer 
will next be needed to enable the grower 
to regulate the heat, for this is a most 
important detail in the successful culti- 
vation of mushrooms. The beds will first 
rise to a temperature of from I10 to 120 
degrees. After the maximum_ heat has 
been reached, which will occur within a 
few days, the temperature will gradually 
fall. When the thermometer, after being 
plunged in the bed, shows go degrees, 
the time has arrived for planting the 
spawn. Each brick is then broken up 
into a dozen pieces by the use of a sharp 
hatchet and’ each piece planted: an. inch 
under the surface. After the spawning 
process, the beds are covered with a coat- 
ing of loam about one and a half inches 
deep. The lumps of spawn should be 
about ten inches apart each way. 

In regard to the length of time re- 
aquired for the mushrooms to reach ma- 
turity after planting, this depends upon: 
the temperature of the cellar in which 
they are grown. Where the temperature 
is 60 degrees, the first mushrooms will 
make their appearance in six weeks. In 
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a very cold cellar it may be as long as 
ten weeks before the first of the crop is 
ready to gather. Mushrooms may be 
successfully cultivated in cellars where 
the temperature is as low as 20 degrees 
or as high as 65 degrees. The most fa- 
vorable degree of heat, however, is from 
50 degrees to 60 degrees. Where it is 
impracticable to maintain the heat as high 
as 45 degrees, the beds may be covered 
over with straw or even boxed in. Lids 
which lift up and down on hinges can 
be arranged cheaply—of course sufficient 
head room for the growing mushrooms 
being allowed. 

The beauty of mushroom growing is 
that there is practically no labor required 
after the beds are once prepared and the 
spawn planted. Unless the beds shouid 
become very dry, no watering is neces- 
sary; where the beds have been properly 
made in the first place, they will retain 
sufficient moisture from first to last. Wa- 
tering is a process requiring much care 
and may result in killing the growing 
plant. Moisture of the atmosphere can 
be maintained by sprinkling the floor and 
spraying the walls. 

Suburban residents who wish to raise 
mushrooms simply for the home table 
and not to sell to others can regulate the 
supply by planting the spawn at intervals 


of a week or two apart, so that there will 
be a continuous crop. If one has a stable 
the manure will not cost anything and 
the groom or man of all work can easily 
prepare the beds without taking much of 
his time from other duties. As in all 
forms of gardening, there are chances of 
the beginner making mistakes and losing 
the first crop, but people who go at it 
intelligently are successful from the start. 
The methods of growing mushrooms 
were formerly guarded carefully and the 
professional market gardeners attempted 
to keep the process a secret, for obvious 
reasons. But nowadays there are plenty 
of sources from which the beginner can 
obtain reliable information. The seeds- 
men sell handbooks which give very elab- 
orate information and in one suburban 
town, at least, I know of a.wide-awake 
young woman who makes a business of 
giving instruction in the art. The begin- 
ner who has become fascinated with the 
prospect of having fresh mushrooms all 
winter simply pays her so much to su- 
pervise the first crop and visit the house 
as often as may be necessary, until she 
feels capable of running the mushroom 
plant without assistance. It is said that 
the instructor in this novel art pockets 
quite a respectable profit each season in 
return for her enterprise. 
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HE SUBURBANITE made reference a 
JP few months ago to what seemed, 
even from its standpoint, as too 
sweeping a condemnation of flat life and 
its harmful effects in creating a feeling 
of irresponsibility and tending to break 
lips tlie proper ideal “ot liome, lite, 7 [he 
discussion thus started originally by a re- 
ligious paper has since been taken up by 
severals New) York: ‘clercymen, whose 
names are well known to the public. The 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford in the year-book of 
St. George’s Church, just published, as- 
serts that the typical residents in flats are 
with difficulty interested in their neigh- 
borhood, their church or in any municipal 
or political responsibility. He also brings 
out the fact which will hardly be disputed 
by anyone, that the flat conditions are un- 
favorable to children. These opinions of 
the Reverend Doctor are not mere theo- 
ries, but are the result of long experience 
and much work among the classes who 
live in the apartment houses. “My ex- 
perience,” he says, “leads me to believe 
that there are a great many unhealthy and 
unnatural elements attending residence in 
small apartments. People flit from one to 
another and I have noticed that after fam- 
ilies have lived for a few years in an 
apartment house they do not seem to care 


for a> home ofsthemsown, elias, tobe 
hoped that the latter statement is not to be 
taken literally; those who are familiar 
with suburban conditions know that many 
delightful homes in near-by New Jersey 
are owned or rented by former dwellers 
in apartment houses who are very far 
from being unappreciative of real home 
life. Certainly it would not be pleasant to 
believe that a few years of flat life would 
entirely ruin one’s capacity to enjoy a 
true home. Dr. Rainsford accounts for 
the tendency to which he calls attention, 
on the ground that there are so many 
mechanical appliances in flats to relieve 
the housewife, that housekeeping duties 
are reduced to a minimum and eventually 
become distasteful altogether. The same 
feeling of irresponsibility fostered by the 
flat extends to other fields of proper ac- 
tivity. 

But Dr. Rainsford is a model of con- 
servatism in comparison with Dr. Park- 
hurst, who comes out with the following 
very broad denunciation : 

“There can be no home in the true sense of 
the word in one of these resurrected catacombs 
set up on end, with their tunnels used for ele- 
vator shafts. Any sort of a house is better 
than a flat. Life in the apartment houses is the 
reason for the increase of what I may call 
imperfect monogamy in this city and for the 
greater number of unhappy marriages and di- 
vorce suits. A tenement, flat or apartment 
house is no place for a young wife or for a 
young family of children. There is absolutely 


no home life about it. There is no opportunity 
for the exercise of a woman’s qualities.” 


Whatever may be one’s personal opin- 
ion on this subject, it is doubtless true 
that where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. On behalf of the nu- 
merous dwellers in apartment houses who 
are leading this much-condemned life of 
irresponsibility, it should be urged that in 
many cases they are honestly of the opin- 
ion that there is no better form of a home 
within reach of their resources. The 
clergymen cannot reasonably expect the 
tenant of a small flat to undertake the 
expense of an entire house on Manhattan 
Island at the rate at which such property 
is now held. The ideal home as these 
gentlemen picture it is only possible to a 
great proportion of our population by re- 
moving from the limits of the metropolis 
entirely. A mistaken idea that this in- 
volves great sacrifices keeps many people 
from taking the step and these critics of 
apartment life ought to go a step further 
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and show the flat-ites and cliff-dwellers 
what is the true solution of the question, 
even if by so doing they should be forced 
to recommend that some of their parish- 
ioners move outside of the parish and into 
another state! 


The commuter has a new rejoinder 
ready for those who offer him unsought 
commiseration upon the imaginary un- 
happiness of his lot, and, in particular, 
the troubles he is supposed to experience 
in making his daily trip from home to of- 
fice. As he sits comfortably ensconced 
in the snug passenger car, where the 
temperature is as agreeable as in his own 
library at home, such headlines as the fol- 
lowing in the New York papers catch his 
eye: 


FREEZING IN TRAINS 


THOUSANDS OF VICTIMS REFRIGERATED IN 
ELEVATED CARS. 


NO HOPE OF RELIEF ALL WINTER. 


Desperate Outlook for the Traveling Public—Super- 
intendent of System Says the Corporation 
Cannot Produce Enough Power for Heating 
Purposes, and Blames the Old Company—150 
Subway Cars in Use to Accommodate Increased 
Mrathic: 


The New Jersey commuter realizes, 
with grim humor, that the joke is no 
longer on him as he watches his New 
York co-laborers crawl into the office 
with blue noses and stiffened fingers. 
The first half hour of the working day, 
the traveler from Harlem now devotes 
to the process of thawing out. And the 
sufferings of the benighted Brooklynites 
are equally appealing. ‘There is always 
some satisfaction in being able to blame 
somebody else for one’s discomforts, but 
the traveler on the elevated road is denied 
even this poor source of consolation. We 
are told that it is the fault of nobody in 
particular—that it is merely the natural 
result of too many people trying to live 
within a contracted space at one time. 
The vice-president of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company is quoted as saying: “It 
does not surprise me to hear that many 
of the cars are cold, especially as to-day 
is Monday. On Monday and Thursday, 
which are shopping days, the full rush 
hour service is in force all day, and al- 


most the entire power is needed to run 
ice caters 

“Can't you buy 
asked. 

“No,” he answered. “We have all that 
it’s possible to get. In fact, we have just 
received a communication from the Edi- 
son Company saying that we shall have 
even less power during Christmas week, 
because many of their regular customers 
will need increased power.” 

Electricity was a great discovery, but, 
as applied to transportation, it still leaves 
many things to be desired. No wonder 
that the New Jersey suburbanite is just 
now congratulating himself on the supe- 
rior comforts of his chosen mode of ex- 
istence. 


599 


More DOWEL? Was 


The word “depot” has largely given 
Ways tOseastanon.) —Lhes next) reform 
should be to shelve the words “catch” and 
~take -saebierlirse means. seizure? “and 
the latter to “get in one’s possession.” 
THE SUBURBANITE Is not a literary purist, 
but, really now, isn’t it better to say “T 
boarded the train at the station” than “TI 
took the train at the depot?” The word 
board means to “go on board of” or “to 
enter” and this is what we commuters do 
when we complete the action which we 
usually describe as “catching a train.” 
Another ugly word in this connection is 
“make.” We bid a friend goodnight at 
his office and next morning he asks, ‘“‘Did 
you make your train?” knowing full well 
we are not builders of cars and locomo- 
tives. 


Proximity to a city of great size has 
the effect of overshadowing enterprises 
which would be notable if located at a 
greater distance. Within the suburban 
limits of New York are many towns and 
cities which would be heard of much 
more frequently were they situated, say, 
in Indiana or Virginia. And the same 
thing applies to the industries of New 
Jersey, News York vets: credit! tor many, 
things which originated across the North 
River. For instance, when the Ameri- 
can people desired the very best grade 
of workmanship on the silver service pre- 
sented to Sir Thomas Lipton, the order 
was actually filled in a New Jersey sub- 
urb, although a prominent firm of New 
York silversmiths got the credit. 
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Chatsworth, An Exclusive Club in the Jersey Pines 


By HENRY H. HOLDEN 


ARDLY a day passes that one does 
not hear of some new exemplifi- 
cation of the rapidly growing taste 

for country life on the part of all classes 
of American citizens. The same spirit 
which prompts the busy man of affairs to 
establish his home in the suburban dis- 
trict leads the man of independent wealth 
to found an estate on broad acres where 
he can have real seclusion and enjoy an 
intimate communion with Nature. 

The recent founding of the Chatsworth 
Club in the midst of a domain of 30,000 
acres in the lower central portion of New 
Jersey really marks one of the most in- 
teresting developments in this apprecia- 
tion of country life. There are innumer- 
able country clubs scattered over the 
United States, but their field of activity 
is limited for the most part to that time 
of the year when the leaves are on the 
trees. Chatsworth presents the interest- 
ing contrast of a winter country club. It 
does not require a person of unusual ar- 
tistic temperament to appreciate that 
country life in winter posesses charm 
and delight no less than in summer. 

Notwithstanding the exclusive charac- 
ter of the club, and thewdact: that-it; has 
been in existence somewhat less than 
three years, it already has on its roster 
some 600 members. These names include 
well-known social leaders of New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore, 
with even a representation in points so 
far distant as Boston and Chicago. The 
character of any club is determined by its 
class of membership, and an idea may 


therefore be formed from a -perusal of 
the following names of some of the active 
members of the important positions of the 
new organization in the club world: 

Mrs. Astor, Nrs- George ak nigs- 
land, Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn, 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. George Van- 


. derbilt, Mrs. William Post, Mrs. John C. 


Wilmerding, Mrs. John L. Gardner, of 
Boston; Mrs. William Woodward, Jr., 
Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Sr., Mrs. E. Rol- 
lins Morse, Miss Amy Townsend, Mrs. 
Frederick Pearson, Mrs. William H. 
Pyeld Mr-and Mrs. John RK. Drexelenir, 
and Mrs. George B. de Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Charles-G. 
Francklyn, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. William E. Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto 
Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rhinelander 
Stewart, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mr. 
William C. Whitney, Mr. D..O. Mills, 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Edward 
IN; Tatler, Mr. Frank Pendleton, Mar- 
quise de Talleyrand-Perigord, and the 
Princess Poggio-Suasa. 

It will be inferred that to attract a 
membership of this class—people already 
overwhelmed with social engagements— 
a club must be able to offer very unusual 
advantages. It is perhaps in the fact of 
its seclusion that Chatsworth makes its 
strongest appeal. The broad domain is 
closed to all except members and their in- 
vited guests. The club itself owns 8,000 
acres and one can make long excursions 
in every direction without chancing upon 
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other human habitations. The only 
buildings are the clubhouse and the cot- 
tage of Prince Ruspolt, close by. 

If you will look at a map of New Jer- 
sey you will see that the lower half of 
Burlington County is distinguished for 
having the fewest towns and settlements 
of any portion of the State. The char- 
acter of the country surrounding Chats- 
worth is similar to Lakewood. It is situ- 
ated in the midst of delightful pine for- 
ests and the similarity even extends to 
the possession of a lake which is a mile 
and a quarter in length. 

lis von the edge or this picturesque 
sheet of water that the clubhouse has 
been located. It is in the style of an old 
English manor, gabled and quaint, its 
windows all mullioned with diamond- 
shaped panes. On the main floor are the 
three principal assembly rooms —the 
music-room, the ball-room and the din- 
ing-room, arranged en suite, and of gen- 
erous proportions. They are all done in 
Flemish oak, wainscoted, and with raf- 
ters and beams showing. Ranged along 
the walls are specimens of rare English 
pottery and old prints, the gift of the 
Marquise de Talleyrand-Perigord. 

Pine knots crackle in the large open 
fireplaces, laurel and shrubs are growing 
in jardinieres, while the prevailing tone 
of red in the furnishings all help along 
the effect of cheeriness and warmth. The 
house has twenty-six bed-rooms and there 
are ample provisions for valets. and 
maids. It is primarily a “week-end” 
club, although a few members make it 
their headquarters for a large part of the 
winter season. Over Sundays its mem- 
bers come down from the city to enjoy 
the bracing air, to luxuriate in the sun 
parlors and to take part in the many 
form of outdoor sports. There are fine 
tennis courts and other provisions for 
outdoor games, but horseback riding is 
perhaps the most popular diversion. The 
walks are varied; there is a romantic 
“lover’s lane” and a fine view can be had 
from the top of Applepie Hill, where tea 
pagodas have been built. 

This section of New Jersey has an in- 


teresting history. The old Indian name 
was Shamong, but it was changed to 
Chatsworth to conform with the English 
traditions of the surrounding country. 
The place was originally. settled by the 
English and the club’s title to the land de- 
scends direct from the earliest holders. 
Many of the other localities in this region 
have old English names. John Brainard, 
the apostle to the Indians, labored in this 
section. 

Near the clubhouse was situated the 
famous White Horse Inn where Wash- 
ington once had his headquarters. Dur- 
ing Revolutionary days a forge was lo- 
cated here which supplied the patriots 
with cannon and cannon balls. Many rel- 
ics in the shape of old cannon balls and 
other implements of warfare have been 
found on the domain. 

The Marquise de Talleyrand-Perigord 
and the Princess de Poggio-Suasa are 
two American women who trace their 
ancestry back to the original Beers fam- 
ily which settled this séction. . Prince 
Ruspoliy-am attache oi the sltalian em= 
bassy at Washington, had married into 
this family and became curious to see the 
land which his relatives by marriage had 
inherited. Upon paying a visit to the 
place he was charmed with the unusual 
scenery and built a cottage here. He 


took pleasure in holding frequent house 


parties, to which members of the diplo- 
matic circle would be invited, as well as 
enciety leaders like the Astors, Posts, 
Fields, Schermerhorns, etc. When the 
Prince and Princess left the country to 
go on another mission those who had 
been their guests missed the visits to the 
Jersey pines and it was determined to 
form a country club. The successful 
Chatsworth Club was the result. Prince 
Ruspoli’s cottage still stands on the 
erounds and the club members. are an- 
ticipating the return of its owner in the 
not far distant future, when he shall 
again be connected with the American 
legation. 
Chatsworth is New 


on the Jersey, 


Coutherm d:vision, of the ©. YR] -R. of 
INTs, 


eighty-five miles from New York. 
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LOVERS’ LANE, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


The Apartment House and Race Suicide 


As an influence on social conditions, the 
apartment house is a factor to be reckoned 
with. Whether it has, does or will contribute 
to race suicide is a question which cannot 
now be satisfactorily settled, and yet we have 
recently heard of a man who, when asked by 
the agent of a flat building if he had any chil- 
dren, replied that he had, but would kill them 
if they interfered with his prospects of getting 
a substitute for a home in one of these pigeon- 
hole structures. But homicidal mania induced 
by a desire to live in a steam-heated flat with 
electric lights, open plumbing, janitor service 
in the halls, ice chutes, clothes hoists and an 
undivided one-sixth interest in the back porch, 
is less to be feared than the deterrent influ- 
ence on the multiplication of the species. And 
even this is of less importance than the effect 
on the home-loving instincts—domestic happi- 
ness as it has long been known and promoted 
in these United States. and the conversion of 
the race to methods of living that are ,not 
consonant with the teachings of the fathers. 

In that inimitable work known as the “His- 
tory of New York,’ Washington Irving has 
pleasingly contrasted the restless spirit of the 
New England Yankee with the stolid content- 
ment of the child of New Amsterdam. He 
has told us how the Yankee married, took up 
and cleared a plot of ground, built a ram- 
shackle house, usually left in a delightful state 
of incompleteness because the owner’s re- 
sources, energy or ambition failed, and went 
to rearing a family. Then when an ordinary 
man would have reached the period where his 
enjoyment of his property was to begin, this 


nomadic but progressive and aggressive in- 
dividual would pull up stakes, load his family 
and furniture into wagons and without regard 
to the !oss of his work, move further into the 
wilderness to go through the same operation 
again. But there was never missing that at- 
mosphere of domesticity, that desire for a 
home which has been the foundation on which 
the nation was built. In this respect the 
burghers of New Amsterdam differed not at 
all from their belligerent neighhors. A home 
was the first consideration with them, and it 
should now be the first consideration with 
every American who wishes to cling to the 
traditions of the republic. There are exigen- 
cies and emergencies and peculiar conditions 
which determine men’s actions and drive them 
to do things that are not in accord with their 
real desires. but generally conditions may be 
molded so that the acquirement of a home is 
possible even for the man doomed to pass his 
life in a city. It is an odd contradiction. that 
the better the facilities.for urban transporta- 
tion, the greater the demand for flats and 
apartments, and yet we decline to believe that 
the American to-day is less anxious to have a 
home of his own than was his father or grand- 
father. We decline to believe that the increase 
in the number of apartment houses is either 
the result of race suicide or a manifestation 
of it. As the number of people in a city in- 
creases, the number of derelicts on the sea of 
life also increases. There are more bachelors 
and more old maids, not because there is less 
marrying, but because there are more people— 
a greater source from which they may be 
drawn. There are more women engaged in pur- 
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suits which enable them to support themselves. 
There are more old women and more old men, 
whose families have drifted away from them 
and who have left to them no ambition to 
maintain independent homes. ‘There are more 
cranks on. light housekeeping, and heaven 
knows there are fewer servants, who come at 
higher prices, with more insistent demands for 
$5.00 a week, every afternoon out, a whole 
house on one floor and a benefit once a month. 
From these sources are drawn the flat dweller 
and for ‘these reasons they dwell in flats. 

But the searcher for domestic contentment 
and respectability will live his life under his 
own individual roof, be cheerful that he has 
a fireside and a dooryard where his children 
may play, and be a free, independent American 
citizen with a kindly feeling for the unfor- 
tunates of the tenements and a heart full of 
pity for their lonesomeness in the midst of 
numbers.—Detroit Tribune. 


An Appreciation of ‘f The Suburbanite”’ 


The New Jersey Central Railroad is doing 
an excellent service for the entire northern and 
middle part of the State of New Jersey by pub- 
lishing its monthly magazine, THE SuBURBAN- 
1rE. That magazine is devoted to the interests 
of the country towns and villages within easy 
reaching distance of New York. The delights 
of country life are set forth in the magazine 
as compared with the discomforts of life in 
flats in New York, Harlem, and Brooklyn. 
Tables are given showing the comparative cost 
of living in “the country and in New York, and 
in various ways the advantages of living in the 
country are made manifest. 

The persons to whom these appeals are prin- 
cipally made are men who are earning from 
$900 to $5,000 a year in the city. The train 
service from New York to the towns and vil- 
lages within fifty miles of the metropolis is 
growing better year by year. More trains and 
faster trains are put in service, so as to enable 
country residents who do business in New 


York to reach the city with the least possible 
inconvenience and loss of time. 

The men who are thus brought to the coun- 
try to live are among the very best class of 
citizens a country town can have, both from 
a moral and financial point of view. The man 
who can earn from $900 to $5,000 per year 
must be a thoroughly capable man or he could 
not earn such a salary. He must be of good 
moral habits or he could not retain his posi- 
tion. Such a man who becomes a country res- 
ident earns his money in the city and spends 
most of it in the town where he lives, and this 
results in a constant influx of money which 
stimulates every line of business in the place. 

Many of these people buy houses or build 
houses, and thus become permanent residents. 
These residents exercise a good influence in 
the community. They add to the social life of 
a town, and thev are usually foremost in advo- 
cating improvements which add to a town's 
attractiveness. They favor good schools and 
other institutions of like character—Red Bank 
Register. 


New Yorkers Can’t Even Walk About 


Comfortably 
Pedestrianism as a means of exercise grows 
more difficult in this city every year. The 


crowds on the streets have increased until at 
certain times of the day the thoroughfares 
which would naturally be selected for walking 
by men going to and from business are too 
full for comfort. It was not very long ago 
that Broadway furnished a very agreeable 
thoroughfare for the man who wanted to com- 
bine air and exercise with his progress to and 
from his office. But now, in the late after- 
noons, the street is in many places almost im- 
passable. Elm street, if it is ever again re- 
stored to any reasonable condition, seems like- 
ly to be the road to health and business that 
will be sought in the future. But there are, 
unfortunately, few signs there that walking 
will soon be possible without an alpenstock.— 
New York Sun. 


HISTORIC OAK, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


OF PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


Solicits the bank account of those who are, as well as of those who are to be residents 
of New Jersey. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 

2 , E. R. Ackerman, F deL. Hyde, W.M. McGee, 

ete ee eae J. Herbert Case, J. W Jackson,  G. P. Mellick, 

HA oMcGrnied VaceePrest Charlessaplsick seb Emead cents S. Townsend, 

i) Hy Case’ Sec’y.-Treas. : F. Geller. C. W. McCutchen. H. G. Runkle, 

E. F. Fetckert, Ass’t Sec’y. A.V. Heely. EAC evic Gee, O. T. Waring. 
CAPITAL, $100,000. This Company will pe pleased to answer in- 
DEPOSITS $750,000. quiries relative to the City of Plainfield. 


The Dressel | | 
Railway Lamp Works THE 


3866-3878 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. SH ELBURNE, 


HEADLIGHTS, : 
SIGNAL LAMPS and ATLANTIC CITY, 


Boulevard and s ney 
eireereuante! LANTERNS. 


The De Forest House Directly on the ocean front. 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. All modern conveniences 
A WINTER RESORT and remains open through- 
One Hour from New York. out the Voie. 


Every Modern Convenience for Comfort and Re.t. 


Beautiful Surroundings. 


A charming home for those seeking a change. AMSEY. 
RATES, $10 PER WEEK. MIR ESS Th Tee SK Ex 
Bas Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 


A A. LANCE, Prop. 


Mention THE SUBURBANITE. 


Open All Year. HOTEL RUDOLF. Atlantic City. 


ELEGANT GRILL, CAPE 
RESTAURANT. 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 


| 


400 ROOMS MUSIC DAILY. 


| 


with 
SEA and FRESH WATER Delightful Fall, Winter and 
BATHS. Spring Seasons. 
W. E. Cocuran, Mgr. DIRECT OCEAN VIEW AND ON BEACH PROMENADE. C.R Myers, Prop. 


Write Direct to Hotel for Booklet and Rates. 
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ON GOlLR®E 


LAKEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Strictly High-Grade Family Hotel. 


Third Season. 


Same Ownership and Management. 


M. J. EVANS. 


oChe NEW YORK Furnished ana Unfurnished 


EUROPEAN; PLAN. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Lexington Avenue and 2nd Street. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

Rooms, Single or En suite with Baths. 
Private Dining Rooms. 

English Grill Room. 

Turkish and Needle Baths. 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


J. J. DWYER, Proprietor. 


Lakewood,N.J The Lexington 


OPpposITE THE LAUREL HOUSE. 


maOreNTALCACHE YEAR:—— 


Sunny Rooms and Open Wood Fires, Private and Public 
Baths, Steam Heat, Electric Lights. 


Rates, $2.50 per Day up. A. S. LARRABEE, Prop, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Ocean Hvenue house 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Two minutes walk from Depot 
and Post-Office. 


N. V. GRAVATT, Prop. 


Thee TOWERS 


MAIN STREET, LAKEWOOD. N. J. 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Modern Hotel 


On EUROPEAN or AMERICAN plan. Directly oppo- 
site the main entrance to the Laurel House. 


lirs. M1. A. Nowland, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Avenue and Sixth Street, 
Lakewood, N. J. 
With all [lodern Improvements and Conveniences. 
Open from October until June. 


$2.50 per day, $15 oo per week and upwards, according to 
size and location of rooms 
Mrs. A. M. MYERS. 


COTTAGES 


FOR RENT. 


A.M. BRADSHAW & CO. 


Times and Journal Bld¢g., 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


McCUE & BEECROFT, 
Livery and Boarding Stables, 


First-class Accomodations for Private Horses, Carriages, 
etc ,etc. Carriages of every description and Traps 
of all the latest styles. Safe Horses for Ladies’ 
Driving. Competent Coachmen 1n every 
style of livery at short notice and 
reasonable rates. 
Four-in-Hand Brakes, Tandems and Saddle Horses. 


MONTHLY TURNOUTS A SPECIALTY. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Laurel House & Laurel-in the Pines Stables 
§ Lakewood, N. J., Telephone 9. Open all the year. 


PENINSULA AVE., SEABRIGHT, N. J., Telephone 20. 


CARTON & ESTELL. 
Livery « Boarding Stables 


Monthly Turnouts Furnished to Order. Safe Horses 
for Ladies to Drive. First-class Accomodations 
for Private Horses, Carriages, etc. 


316 Fourth St., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


D. B. Hur, 


Livery and Boarding Stables, 
LEXINGTON AVE., near Main St., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Telephone 125 A, 
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sree. Suattaraawe AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Business FounDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS Ano PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 


SAFETY COLORS. ——o—— SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RAILWAY PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 
most approved styles. 


Numbered, Local and Coupon Tickets of any Size, Pattern, Style or Device, with 


JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Pres- - 
JOHN K. CURRIER, Sec’y & Treas. Ste eaa 
F. RAWDON MYERS, <Ass’t Treas. 


DANIEL E. WoopHULL, Ass’'t Se’y. LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


jal OYT Short Lap 


Oak Tanned 


LEATHER BELTING. 


One Grade, ** FLINTSTONE.” 


(EXTRA HEAVY, 
THREE WEIGHTS:< REGULAR, 
(MEDIUM. 


FAYERWEATHER & LADEW, 


General Offices, 91 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YOR CITY, 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURGH. NEWARK. 


AMSTERDAM 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Ideas, Designs, Plams and 
Estimates Furnished 


3 Park Place NEW YORK 


A Train § 
Every § 
Hour | 
Hour § 
New and : 
m@ Comfortable 


Coaches and 
W Parlor Cars. } 


‘Philadelphia’ 


Quickly Use the 


Reading 
Poule 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


Amsterdam Press 
NEW YORK 


OFFICES WORKS 
3 ParK Place 45 Rose Street | 


MAIZE RS) Or AR DUS TL ¢e 


BOOHLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Direct to 
Reading 
Terminal 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 


SINGLE EXPAN pr ae he 
: ELECTRIC 
SION AND LOCOMOTIVES 
COMPOUND and ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. TRUCKS. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for ‘Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALL ON THE 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
FLOOR GEINISHES LA’ SPECIALTY: 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CuHarRLes B. KINNAN ALBERT B. KINNAN 


y 
D oe t Travel CHARLES B. KINNAN 
Pee eONS ee 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


a. NEW YORK 
Telephone Service is the quickest 


TELEPHONE 2346 CorTLANDI 
messenger for all messages to all 


places at all hours CHICAGO OFFICE: 428 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


LOW RATES. 


EPFIGIEN T SERVICE, 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
15 Dey Street. COMPANY | KOAAI 


111 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street. | 
616 East 150th Street. FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 
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The ELIZABETH ... 


Real Estate Agency 


A. D. MULFORD 
& SON, 


233 BROAD STREET [near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 


BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Property. 


| CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


FOR SALE. 
Detached Dwelling House, 


On fully Improved Street in good © 
neighborhood, has Improvements. 


PRICE, $1,900. 


*Phone or Write 


HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO. 


Ocean and Lembeck Aves., 
JERSEY CITY,N. J. 


Call, 


CHARLES MILLER, President. 


CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 


mea eres 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $100,000. 


TRANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 

terest allowed on deposits Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individe 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, PRES. THOMAS N. McCARTER, VicE-PREG. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc’yY AND TREAS. 


The Franklin Mig. Co. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President. 


FRANKLIN, = _ PA. 


85% Magnesia 


Asbestos Railway 
Boiler Lagging. 


Supplies. 
Train Pipe 


Perfection Journal Coverings. 


Box Packing Papers, Packings, 
and Wool Waste. Etc. 


GEORGE F. CRAIG, Joun A. CaALHoun, 


A. J. CADWALLADER. 


GEORGE F.CRAIG & CO. 
Yellow 

* Pine 

' Lumber, 


Galend-Signal Oil Company 726 DREXEL BUILDING, 


FRANKLIN, PENNA., 


Successor to Galena Oil Company and Signal Oil Company, 


Manufacturer of the CELEBRATED 


GALENA COACH, ENGINE 
and CAR OILS, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Use SoOuTHARD'S CODE. 
CaBpLE ADDRESS—CRAIGDREX. 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve and | Savannah Office, 238 Bay St. East, 


Signal Oil. 


Shipping Office, Fernandina, Fla. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM. 


SOMERSET STREET, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Fine Location, New House. All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. * 


Catalogues on Application. 


Train Every Hour and on the Hou 
THE NEW YORK eee 


New York ana 
cro a Philadelphia 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 

READING ROUTE. 
D O D D’S E xP R E SS, Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 
: meuouen Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet 


Calls for and NOLAN & SWINTON, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 
Check S Members of our firm visit New York daily 


and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somerville and vicin 


ity. 
12 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. Je 


A.C. S$ ’ 
BAGGAGE ~——__ 


TELEPHONE, 843 JOHN. 


The Rockland Lake Trap Rock Go. 


TRAP ROCK FOR MACADAMIZING, 
CONCRETING AND BALLAST. 


...kesidence to Destination... | 135 Front Street, New York. 


from 
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The Hale convertible SOFA 


MAKES A 


Sofa by Day and Bed by Night. 


Especially adapted for 


HOME WAND? H®© TEE USE: 


THE SPRING CONSTRUCTION is of the highest 
grade, and is of the same as made by us for all Pullman 
Cars. Locker underneath for bed clothing. 


Made in 10 Styles. Popular Prices. 


Send for ll.ustrated Circular. 


THE HALE & KILBURN MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
8S East 14th Street, 5 doors East of 5th Ave. No. 48 and 50 North 6th Street. 


For Over GO Years | tye sarety CAR HEATING 


«-AND.,. 


pe Mneemesvrap | | LIGHTING COMPANY 


Fart ata aac Naat eee 
YEARS by M co) others 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- =3 160 Broadway, New York. 
ING, with perfect success. IT =3 fe SEE EI 

SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS =3S 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all. pain, = 3 
CURES \WWIND COLIC, and is the 

best remedy tor DIARRHEA. Sold = 
by Druggists in every part of the =| 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. —3 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 


no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. = 
AnOld and Well-tried Remedy 


WHININ (he SubUTbaN Limits” 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET of 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Return 
and direct steam systems 


ee 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Sent upon receipt of $c. in Stamps. 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


143 Liberty St., New York City. 
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NATHAN MFG. CO. 


92 and 94 Liberty Street. New York 
Western Office: 180 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 


MAKERS OF 


Monitor 2"¢ Nathan Injectors 


Injectors and Lubricators Specially 
Constructed for High Pressures, 
grading from 25 to 300 Ibs. 


‘“Nathan’s”’? Sight Feed Lubricators for cylinders and 
air brakes Steam Fire Extinguishers for switching and 
yard engines. Boiler Washers Rod and (Guide Oil Cups, 
etc. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Store and Office Fixtures. 


ROLL TOP 
DESKS. 
at 


OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


Bi Fulton otreer, NEw YORK. 


PATTON CLAY MFG. CO, 
Sewer Pipe, Flue Linings 


—AND— 


Fire Clay Products. 
PATTON, CAMBRIA CO., PENN. 


THE LENOX, Lakewooa,N. J. 


dl 
BOGGS BROTHERS. 


A Hotel Ideal in Comfort, Appointment, 
Service and Location. 


THE OXFORD, Avon-sBy-THE-SeEa, N. J. 


JUNE To OCTOBER. 


HARRIS COTTAGE, 


Cor. MONMOUTH AVE. AND 7TH ST. 
ONE BLOCK FROM THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL,”’ 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Sun Parlors, 
Open Wood Fires. 


Your Patronace Souiciteo. CHAS. J. HUNT. 


ARCADIA, 


3d Street between Clifton and Lexington Aves. 
LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


With all Modern Improvements and Conveniences. 
Open from October until June, $2.50 per day, weekly 
rates on application. Accommodation for 40 guests. 


Mrs. A. M. HERON. 
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ROM ONDE Ro bOmrn lie eA ho OR hike WORT D, 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 
MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


The United States Express Company’s Exclusive Fast Express Trains Afford Superior Facilities. 
Unsurpassed Serbice to Suburban Points. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ASBURY PARK, N. J 


The All Year Round Resort. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69. 


EXPRESS .[RAIN .SERVICE THE ENTIRE YEAR, 


Three picturesque lakes for canoeing, rowing and skating. 
Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride. 
“Finest Golf Course in the Country.’”—Vardon. 

“ Grandest Green and Links in America.”’—Taylor. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW TO REACH ASBURY PARK, 


Central R. R. of New Jersey. foot of Liberty Street and Annex from foot of White- 
hall Street. 


THE FOLLOWING HOTELS ARE OPEN AND WELL EQUIPPED 
FOR WINTER AND SPRING BUSINESS: 


THE NEW MARLBOROUGH, ST. JAMES, 


THE GRAND AVENUE, TOURAINE, 
THE BUCKINGHAM, TENNEY HOUSE, 
NEW KING’S COURT. MINOT HOUSE, 
FAHS COTTAGE, WARD VILLA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AS RATES, ETC., ADDRESS 
THE HOTELS NAMED HEREIN. 
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Humor and the Suburbs 


By TUDOR JENKS 


2 N olden times the jester wore 
a motley cap that found its 
origin in an imitation of 
asses’ ears, paste jewels and 
WR a sword of lath. He carried 
a bauble—a rattle, being a blown bladder 
wherein peas had been put. His services 
varied according to his talents, so that he 
was at one time poor Tom Fool, a half- 
witted butt, and at another a sort of li- 
censed good angel. His duty was to 
make time hang less heavily upon the 
hands of the noble lords or ladies who 
found no resource within themselves, 
who had no reading nor ability to read. 

The modern jester, the professional 
joker of the printing age, has lost some 
of the characteristics of his ancestors, but 
retains others. The hat of the modern is 
neither striped nor morbidly eccentric; 
the striped headgear is now found only 
on the head of the callow collegian, where 
the ribbon is at times a visible “college 
yell.” Motley garments are now the sign 
of the militiaman’s parade uniform, or in- 
dicate the member of a military band. 
The bauble has been bequeathed to baby- 
hood. The outward signs are abandoned, 
but is the modern professional jester 
bringing out anything new in the prac- 
tice,o£ his: trade’ 

He still finds his patrons among those 
who are trying to push time away—the 
would-be “next” at the barber’s ; the pris- 
oners in the Pullmans on long-distance 
sentences; the callers whom Mr. Blank 
“will see in a very few minutes’; those 
unfortunate beings who sit without the 
gates of the dentist’s paradise or the doc- 
tor’s inferno. Such are a large propor- 
tion of the readers of the humorous pa- 
Perse, pli *tomthem-~ we eadd, Papa and 


Mama, when they buy “something to 
keep Billy quiet”; Old Jones at the club, 
whose lips cannot remain out of it when 
he reads, and possibly the lively Miss 
Featherwayte, who asks whether “‘you’ve 
heard that awfully clever thing they had 
in Pudge last week,’ we have a fairly 
full muster roll of the readers of profes- 
sional comic literature. 

And yet, what a lot of harm those same 
papers can do! What a number of dis- 
torted concepts they set afloat to infect 
the popular brain with wrong ideas of 
things ! 

If only people would stop to think a ht- 
tle they would come to their senses about 
the flings of the “humorists’”—an abso- 
lute misnomer, by the way. Humor, true 
humor, is never conventional. 

t is not ours to survey the whole field 
of Life; or even of Puck or Judge; but 
we may glance sober-mindedly at the 
question of living in the suburbs. 

Let us admit in a candid spirit that the 
average man with a family must live 
somewhere, and then we shall be ready to 
consult the humorists as to where that 
somewhere should be. 

To begin as far away from the sub- 
urbs as possible, we will seek the great 
centers of population, and find presented 
to us the choice between an expensive 
whole house and a flat. As to the big 
house, the humorist shows us the awful 
vulgarity and loneliness of the vast rooms 
with their weary, stuck-up flunkeys, their 
absurd family portraits on the walls, the 
lack of domesticity, the mere bowing ac- 
quaintance between mama and the chil- 
dren, the boredom of “society” and its 
ghastly functions. Besides all this, we 
know that the humorist doesn’t know 
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anything about that sort of thing. 
had the income to be there he wouldn’t 
be grinding out cheap copy for the week- 
ly press—for it 1s cheap, and it is ground 
out by professionals. They do not be- 
long to either the “fast” or the “smart” 
set. Their pictures of that life are pure 
fakes. It may also be remarked that 
most of mankind simply cannot afford to 
pay for a big house, even should the hu- 
morists agree that there would be no 
absurdity in that way of life. 

Next comes the apartment. At least 
that is possible for many. Yet Mr. Hu- 
morist forbids this resource. He shows 
us that it is hot in summer, cold in win- 
ter; lacks all privacy, being roofed and 
cellared by other flat-dwellers, who play 
on pianos, pound on the floor, drop 
things out of the windows and otherwise 
torment their neighbors. He demon- 
strates that anything over a foot wide 
cannot enter into the flat; that dogs can- 
not wag their tails sidewise there, and, 
above all, he draws you as delivered over 
body and soul into the terrible hands of 
the fiendish janitor. He demonstrates 
that the landlord is a heartless monster 
with a hatred for little children, an 1gno- 
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rent that would qualify him to play the 
parts of King Herod, Rip Van Winkle 
and Scrooge at a moment’s notice. As 
to the humorist’s catalogue of the incon- 
veniences of apartment life, the Alexan- 
drian library would not hold it. 

You must certainly go into the out- 
skirts of the city at least, and even there 
you will not escape the gibes of the hu- 
morist. For you are bound to get to 
business, and, according to him the ele- 
vated roads are impossible, the trolleys 
murderous. 

In short, if you are guided by the hu- 
morist’s published opinions you will be 
in the predicament of the old man and 
his son in Atsop’s Fables—whatever 
you may do will be wrong. 

Consequently you must pay no atten- 
tion to his published views. You must 
get at the humorist in another way. You 
must get upon his trail and relentlessly 
follow him to his lair. Some of them, 
many of them, write over their own 
names. In this you may secure a clue to 
their lurking places. There’ are extant 
certain books—like “Who’s Who in 
America,” the Directory, and such com- 
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pilations—that will give you the humor- 
ists’ addresses. Make a check-list, attach 
the addresses of the humorists, and note 
the proportion of them that reside—in 
the suburbs! 

What ?—in Lonesomehurst, in Lonely- 
Villescin “lnotstoselli; Ave, iverily,. there 
dwell the ingenious men and women who 
would deter you from their chosen fate! 

Now, mark you their deep-laid 
schemes. The humorists are people of 
comparatively limited incomes, but of 
fairly developed craniums. They have no 
objection to bartering the chestnut, the 
Castanea vulgaris, for the treasury notes 
_of the editors, Spondulix populorum. 
They then desire to make their cash go as 
far as possible. 

Is it their game to raise the rentals in 
the suburbs? Do they wish to move far- 
ther out? Not very likely. 

They are not landowners. They are 
happy as they are. So they put their chil- 
dren out into the fields where the pink 
cheeks grow, where they can live all the 
year around, where they know a maple 
tree from a lamp-post, and a crocus from 
half a brick, where they live to grow up 
—and then support them there by writ- 


ing about an imagined “suburb” that 
never was on sea or land. 

And what is the result? The average 
citizen goes to the country in mid-sum- 
mer—when it is least attractive, missing 
the blessing of spring, the mystery of 
autumn, the inspiration of winter. He 
is like the poor girl in the old story: “Vl 
have quail on toast,” said she, scanning 
the bill of' fare. - “Quail ‘on: toast?’: the 
beau repeated with scorn. “You don’t 
want quail—why, it’s as big as an ele- 
phant-! sVourcanteeat itl? 

So the humorist sings his song: “The 
suburbs? Why, no one lives in the sub- 
urbs!” and then he rushes away to catch 
his train. 

It’s all very well to make fun of the 
suburbs to please the editor and the 
great unthinking Ha-Ha’s, but the hu- 
morist has little sons and daughters and 
a wife. So when he gets right down to 
the question of giving them a home the 
humorist does what other sensible folks 
do. He leaves the city to those who be- 
lieve his “copy,” and slides for the sub- 
urbs like a baseball player for the home- 


plate. Honest! 


The Rescue of the Home 


By GEORGE A. EMERY 


BY CCORDING to the findings 
~~ Ore thes lenement “Louse 
Commission, there are in 
Greater New York at the 
.present time no less than 
300, (elele) windowless, dark rooms! This 
showing is appalling. It means that there 
are over a quarter of a million of homes 
in the metropolis which are not worthy 
of the name. And to this number must 
be added several times as many apart- 
ments which are imperfectly lghted— 
where a narrow, brick-walled aperture 
known as an air-shaft serves as a sorry 
substitute for direct communication with 
the open air. Even horses and cattle 
would not thrive under such conditions, 
and how much less human beings with 
necessities and aspirations beyond the 
purely animal. 

It does not require any very profound 
study of sociological conditions to appre- 


ciate that the welfare of a country de- 
pends upon the maintenance of a high 
ideal of home life. History shows many 
examples, from the time of the ancient 
Romans down, where nations have de- 
teriorated and disintegrated as the result 
of the lowering of the standard of the 
home. The wonderful growth of our own 
country was founded upon the sacredness 
and purity of the home. The early settlers 
of America came here to establish homes, 
and whatever is best in our national life is 
attributable to the sterling influences 
which surrounded the successive genera- 
tions in the formative period of their life. 
With all its natural resources, the United 
States could never have become what it 
has if there had been any departure from 
the lofty conception of home and home 
life. The testimony of the secretary of 
the Prison Association is that eighty per 
cent. of the crime in the metropolis comes 
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from the element in the population 
“whose homes have ceased to be suffi- 
ciently separate, decent and desirable to 
form what are regarded as ordinarily 
wholesome influences of home and fam- 
ily? 

Invthis tise ofaheterine: Separate othe 
keynote of the situation seems to have 
been struck. A home implies, or should 
imply, a reasonable amount of individual 
privacy. The modern idea of combining 
household arrangements is distinctly an- 
tagonistic to the highest ideals. It is no 
wonder that the careful observer views 
with alarm the growing tendency in city 
life to shirk the responsibilities of home 
building and home-keeping. The well- 
to-do resident of an expensive apartment 
house is apt to think that the evil which 
is so manifest in the tenement house sys- 
tem is a thing apart from him, and yet the 
difference is, after all, only one of degree. 
In a lecture before the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School, Mr. Jacob A. Riis point- 
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edly argues: “Keep the: tenementsout 
under whatever name it comes, whether 
as a French flat, an apartment house or 
what not. It all means the destruction of 
the “home ideal. Flats are buteshows, 
tenements. “lihere 1s. note one: oneetens 
with a chimney big enough to let in Santa 
Claus and you might as well give up at 
once as to have him excluded.” 

The one musical air that has the power 
to move audiences and stimulate the bet- 
fer feelings of all hearers 1s “Home; 
Sweet Home.” Yet will it be so in an- 
other generation? What kind of senti- 
ment can be expected from the child 
whose parents gravitate from one flat- 
house to another with each recurring 
twelve-month? Home in its more sacred, 
intimate sense can have but little sig- 
nificance to a generation reared in the 
“resurrected catacombss: ass 1)feslatk= 
hurst not inaptly calls them. The arti- 
ficial, steam-heated existence of the flat 
may give the women more time to look 
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_up bargains in the department stores, but 
it is subversive of the home life which 
we have seen is the foundation of all that 
is best. in national Jites “Beit ever so 
humble,” the recollection of a true home 
is the best heritage that can descend to 
our children. 

But what are you going to do about it? 
asks the materialist. The tenements, the 
apartment houses are here to stay and 
millions of dollars have been invested in 
them. Public-spirited citizens have 
caused the destruction of a few of the 
worst offenders against sanitary laws, but 
their efforts are, after all, only a drop in 
the bucket, and there still remain those 
300,000 windowless rooms in: Greater 
New York, I maintain that in the de- 
velopment of the suburb is the most 
promising outlook for the future so far 
as the home ideal is concerned. Existing 
evils are the result of a congestion of 
population in the cities. The suburb af- 
fords a practical means of the return of 
the people to the soil. Man was intended 
to live near the ground. In the detached 
house of the suburban town is found that 
element of “separateness” which the sec- 
retary of the Prison Association insists 
upon as necessary for the up-building of 
the wholesome influences of home and 


family. 
There -are no dark rooms in the 
suburbs. The houses may not always 


stand on spacious grounds, but they are, 


at least, open on all four sides. There is 
sunshine and fresh air aplenty. Land 
values have gone up in sympathy with the 
advances of the city, but it is still pos- 
sible for the man of average income to 
acquire the ownership of his own home if 
he has ambition and determination. 

The advocates of flat life argue that 
there 1s as much privacy in a good apart- 
ment as there would be in an individual 
house. It is true that there is not much 
sociability among the tenants of the ordi- 
nary apartment house, and an effort to 
make acquaintances of one’s neighbors is 
likely to meet with rebuff. That is be- 
cause the tenants are more or less sus- 
picious of one another and feel that mak- 
ing acquaintances indiscriminately is dan- 
gerous. For this attitude they undoubt- 
edly have good reason. But although one 
may not know the name of the family 
overhead or below, there is no getting 
away from the evidences of their exist- 
ence. The door of a flat corresponds to 
the front door of a house, but it does not 
answer the same purpose of shutting out 
the outside world. In the suburbs people 
are not afraid of their neighbors and do 
not hesitate to make friendly overtures 
lest they should have occasion afterward 
tO Feeret it. 

With the suburban movement and the 
acquirement of excellent transportation 
facilities, there has come into the fight 
for the elevation of the home to its old- 
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time standards a new note, observes Mr. 
Riis. “It seems,” he says, “as if the very 
century, the stamp of which is combina- 
tion, concentration, so far as we are yet 
able to make out, might have in store for 
us as its big surprise the reversal of the 
process that characterized its predecessor 


and bred our perplexities: the drift of the 
population to the cities. So that when it 
seemed in extremest peril the rescue of 
the home may be made easier than we 
thought. We can face the other problems 
of the day with confidence if the home be 
safe, for there we have backing.” 


Suburban Club Life in Elizabeth 


By ERNEST DENMAN MULFORD 


% HE city of Elizabeth, with its 
b sixty odd thousand inhabi- 
tants, would not, it seems, 
be properly classed among 
the list of suburban resi- 
dential towns, as it has extensive local 
business interests and a large permanent 
population. Its extreme accessibility to 
the metropolis, however, and the beauty 
and comfort of its residence section make 
it one of New York’s most popular sub- 
urbs. 

No better criterion of the social activ- 
ity of the placeican’<be: given: than the 
popularity and prosperity of its numerous 
clubs, for which Elizabeth is deservedly 
famous. Fortunately, instead of becom- 
ing a burden, as is so often the case, they 
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have proved of great assistance in the 
general enjoyment of life in this particu- 
lar spot of New Jersey. This sketch 
would have the enumerative characteris- 
tics of our ancient friend Homer’s cata- 
logue of the Greek ships, were I to enu- 
merate all of Elizabeth’s clubs, large and 
small. It suffices to say, however, that 
every possible kind of a club is repre- 
sented in Elizabeth, although there are a 
few of the larger organizations that may 
be described a little more fullv. 

One of the best known clubs in this 
section of the State is the Elizabeth Town 
and Country Club, organized in 1896, 
which now has a membership of about 
400, including non-residents. The club 
owns a handsome clubhouse on North 
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THE ELIZABETH TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Broad street, just inside the city limits. 
As its name implies, it 7s a town, and 
country club, for, in addition to its club- 
house on one of the fashionable thorough- 
fares, it has extensive grounds, many 
acres in extent, back of the house, which 
afford ample room for a nine-hole golf 
course, with almost perfect turf, several 
tennis courts, croquet fields, etc. Inside, 
the house contains a large general room, 
out of which open the _ billiard-room, 
cardroom, reception-rooms, etc., while 
downstairs are the bowling alleys, locker- 
rooms and baths. The entire second story 
is occupied by a ballroom, which is 
equipped with an excellent dancing floor 
and a stage for amateur theatricals and 
other entertainments. The club has be- 
come one of the town’s social centers, and 
on summer Saturday afternoons, when 
tea is served. on the large veranda, the 
crowd of golfers and tennis players, in- 
creased by those less strenuous members 
who come to look on, it presents an ani- 
mated picture. 

In the fall and winter the club is no 
less active, though outdoor sports may 
be in abeyance. Saturday afternoons at 
the same hour you will find the same 
crowd again at tea, but now gathered 
around a rousing log fire in the massive 


fireplace at one end of the hall. During 
the winter the energetic entertainment 
committee provides many entertainments 
for the club members, such as dances, 
dramatics, cotillons, card parties, bowling 
and pool tournaments, etc. The club’s 
ballroom, being one of the largest and 
best in town, is constantly hired for the 
different dances, assemblies and cotillons 
which are given during the season. This 
room is the scene of many of the famous 
dances given by the Bachelors, Benedicts, 
the Cotillon Club, the Assembly, etc. 
Occupying a picturesque remodeled 
farm house on the crest of one of the hills 
of Union township, just outside the city 
limits, is the Suburban Club. Here is 
golf and golf only. The course is an ex- 
cellent one, the turf being old enough to 
have acquired that firmness which is the 
joy of the greens committee, while the 
rolling country affords a sportiness which 
the flatter courses lack. On holidays the 
members come out early and spend the 
day, and ample testimony is given to the 
culinary prowess of the club’s steward 
at lunchtime when the hungry golfers 
swarm in from the links with appetites 
made keen by a round in the country air. 
The membership is a little short of 100, 
but is rapidly growing. One of the pleas- 
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ant features of the club is the fact that in 
the fall most of the drag hunts are run 
over the surrounding country, so that the 
clubhouse becomes a pleasant rendezvous 
for the huntsman and those who follow 
the hounds at a distance. 

What the Union is to New York, the 
Somerset to Boston, the Mattano is to 
Elizabeth. The house is a remodeled old- 
fashioned brick residence situated on 
Broad- street. mm the -centem otmincucity. 
All of the adjuncts of a typical city club 
are here, such as lounging-rooms, library, 
smoking, card and billiard-rooms, a café 
and bedrooms on the third floor for use 
of its members... The'club secellarsvare 
well stocked, and the cuisine is presided 
over by a steward—a graduate of Old 
Delmonico—who seems to have suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the most fastidious of 
the club’s gourmets. The membership is 
composed of lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
and business men of the city, together 
with many of New York’s business men 
whose homes are. in Elizabeth: The 
United States Senator, Congressman, ex- 
Governor and many prominent men of 
Union county are among its members. 

On the corner of Jefferson avenue and 
East Grand street is the Elizabeth Club, 
an outgrowth of the famous Elizabeth 
Athletic Club, whose athletic teams in 
former years did wonders on the gridiron 


and field. It is now purely a social or- 
ganization, having a large membership, 
with a commodious clubhouse’ with 


every convenience. The club has one of 


the crack bowling teams in New Jersey. 

For the devotees of whist the Elizabeth 
Chess and Whist Club, with cozy rooms 
in the Dix building, provides an attrac- 
tion. Here nightly the followers of whist 
meet in that fascinating pastime. 

The politically inclined are also repre- 
sented. The Republicans have the Mc- 
Kinley Club, with a house on West Jersey 
street. It has one of the largest member- 
ships in the State. The Democrats also 
have a club, the Elizabeth Democratic 
Club, occupying rooms in the Post-Office 
building, whose activities were of great 
use to that party in the recent campaign. 

In the coming spring the automobilists 
of this city are anticipating a club devoted 
to their interests. While the riding and 
driving elements are already established, 
as= thes mects. Of pthe = Wnionm county 
hounds” and the horse shows given by 
the Union County Hunt Club prove. 

There are also two or three rowing 
clubs in the lower part of the city, but 
lack of space forbids the enumeration of 
many more of the smaller organizations 
which should have a place here. The 
beautiful Edward Clark memorial pre- 
sented to the parish of Grace Church for 
a clubhouse for its members should not 
be omitted in this list. This handsome 
structure was presented bv the present 
wife of Bishop Potter, of New York, in 
memory of her former husband. It con- 
tains assembly-rooms, library, swimming 
pools and every convenience, and is a 
lasting token of the donor’s generosity. 


The Cathedral Drive 


By EDWARD KNAPP 


LYNE of the most unique and 
striking features of Eastern 
nature is the Cathedral 
Drive, so-called by its re- 
semblance to the nave of a 

This famous roadway is situ- 


cathedral. 
ated in the pine belt of New Jersey on the 


outskirts of Lakewood. The country 
thereabout is low and sandy and covered 
for the most part with scrub oaks and 
pines interspersed with the beautiful ever- 
ereen laurel, except where groves of tall, 
stately pines arise, like the one through 
which the Cathedral Drive wends its ma- 
jestic way. 


They .climate 4s unusually amild)-and 
balmy in the pine belt. Even in the cold- 
est weather, when the biting winds howl 
and roar and clouds of dust sweep along 
the highways, it is quiet and sunny in this 
delightful retreat. The healthful quality 
of the atmosphere, mingled as it is with 
the ozone of the ocean and the delicious 
aroma of the pines, makes it especially at- 
tractive to invalids, as well as to a larger 
class seeking rest and recreation. 

It is perhaps on a gray winter’s day 
when the sky is gray and the earth is 
eray and the trees ‘are gray that ‘the 
Cathedral Drive is seen to the best ad- 
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vantage. Then the tall, straight pines that 
border on this ancient aisle more closely 
than ever resemble the massive stone pil- 
lars supporting the nave of a cathedral. 
The drive is very beautiful on a bright, 
sunny day. Within its friendly shade the 
saucy sunshine invades the peaceful twi- 
light, throwing little, dancing squares of 


light on the sombre carpet of pine-needles 
or slanting a merry beam across the half- 
lit road, suggesting the sunlight that 
peeps through the stained glass window 
and falls on the old, paved floor. 

Here, under the shadow of the solemn, 
portentous trees, is profound silence, 
broken only by the sounds of the woods, 
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which make the silence more profound; 
here one may stroll in unbroken quiet, lis- 
tening to the whispering of the trees and 
the murmuring of the brook; here one 
may find rest—not the kind of rest we 


have been accustomed to, it is true, but 
the kind of rest that rests. 

In the afternoon an endless procession 
of vehicles wends its way through the 
drive, and is finally lost in the distant 
maze of the trees—a mighty serpent 


whose head and tail are equally indistin- 
guishable. 

To the tourist, as well as to the wealthy 
coterie of people who make Lakewood 
their winter home, this spot has a peculiar 
charm that is all its own. 

Charming, indeed, it is, and a spec- 
tacle never to be forgotten—grand and 
noble—a natural and picturesque mon- 
ument in a natural and _ picturesque 
region. 


THE HANDSOME HOME OF THE LAKEWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 


Educational Advantages of Plainfield 


By RALPH L. MORROW — 


FACE AVE ESD aitrOn) aa = parentss 
2 standpoint, no matter how 
desirable suburban life may 
otherwise be, its entire at- 


reason many beautiful suburban places 
about New York have been seriously 
handicapped, the home-seeker turning 
away when he finds that the public and 
private schools are of a standard lower 
than those in New York. Plainfield, the 
queenly city of northern Jersey, has not 
suffered in this respect; but, on the con- 
trary, real estate men there say that their 
most successful arguments in attracting 
New Yorkers has been the excellence of 
the local school system. The liberality of 
the Common Council and the constant 
painstaking efforts of a thoroughly com- 
petent superintendent, Henry M. Max- 


son, have been the means of raising the 
standard of the Plainfield schools to such 
a position that it is cited by prominent 
educators throughout the East as a place 
with model schools. Ask the first educa- 
tor you meet and he will corroborate this 
statement. 

In the January number of The World’s 
Work high tribute to the efficiency, thor- 
oughness and general standing of the 
Plainfield schools is paid by Miss Adele 
Marie Shaw, who contributes an article 
resulting from an investigation of “The 
Public Schools About New York.” But 
such praise is nothing new, the novelty 
having worn off by the continued praise 
given to Plainfield in the leading educa- 
tional magazines of the country. Super- 
intendent Maxson says, probably as a re- 
sult of his efforts, that “A strong high 
school is undoubtedly a good investment 
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from an utilitarian standpoint,” and this 
applies equally to the lower grades. 

From the primary to the high school 
grades, inclusive, the system of instruc- 
tion is most thorough. In the primary 
grades there is a large amount of ma- 
terial intended to make the school work 
both natural and attractive. The slate 
and sponge have been discarded as un- 
hygienic and the pencil has been intro- 
duced. All the desks are adjustable. A 
special effort has been made to improve 
the work in English branches, and the 
child is taught to think and give ex- 
pression to his thought in a clear and 
forcible manner. When it becomes ap- 
parent that a child can do more work he 
is advanced at any time in the school year. 
There is no tendency to make the home 
work more than is absolutely required. 

In the grammar grades physical train- 
ing is introduced. “A school is a sad 
travesty on education,” says Mr. Max- 
son, “if it trains the mind and neglects 
the body.” Plainfield was one of the first 
to engage, regularly, physicians to ex- 
amine the pupils and inspect the build- 
ings. These physicians examine the pu- 
pils in the matter of eyesight, hearing, 
vaccination and throat, and when not at 
the schools they are reached by telephone. 

The school rooms are cheerful places. 
Casts and photographs, of no ordinary 
merit, are hung in the various class rooms 
and assembly halls. The buildings them- 


selves are handsome architecturally and 
models in sanitary arrangements. The 
Whittier, the Franklin, the Washington, 
the Bryant, the Lincoln and the Irving 
schools are ornate structures. In place of 
the Stillman High School building, a new 
structure, to cost $125,000, is to be used 
as soon as completed. These buildings are 
scattered about the city and each one is 
easily accessible by the local trolley lines. 

The happy, home-like spirit in the 
schools is particularly noticeable. There 
is great cordiality between teacher and 
pupil. The greatest pains are taken to 
study each pupil’s health, and there is en- 
thusiastic support on the part of the par- 
ents. It is a rule to have a small num- 
ber of pupils for each teacher in order 
that more rapid advancement in work 
may be made. Superintendent Maxson 
and the Board of Education exercise the 
utmost care in selecting teachers and the 
best graduates only of the normal schools 
and Eastern colleges are considered. The 
members of the present corps are particu- 
larly refined and of attractive personality 
and manners, and these compose a strik- 
ingly bright and fine body when assem- 
bled in teachers’ meeting. 

The general excellence of the work in 
the high school has secured for graduates 
special approbation and has given the in- 
stitution special advantages in securing 
admission for the pupils. Pupils have 
been sent to twenty different colleges and 
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also to West Point and Annapolis, and 
the record shows that no pupil of the 
Plainfield high school has been rejected 
in the last ten years. Within this period 
three pupils have taken prizes for col.ege 
entrance examinations and during their 
undergraduate life a number have cap- 
tured prizes and taken high honors, this 
year one winning the valedictory at 
Union. 

Admittance is given on the high school 


certificate to all colleges that use that plan 
for entrance. At present high school 
graduates are found in Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton, and none en- 
tered with conditions. The government 
of the high school is conducted on a plan 
of student-co-operation. 

Home-seekers should learn something 
about Plainfield before taking any de- 
cided steps, and the only way to do so is 
to visit that attractive city. 


The Conditions That Evolve the Suburbanite 


By AMOS ANCHELL 


WI course, there are two sides 
Pa tO EVCTY Wy SLOLY teanid stile 
question of living in a Har- 
lem flat has its strong advo- 
cates among those who en- 
joy that sort of thing, but I have been 
living for three years in one of these con- 
densed apertures and have found it want- 
ing in every way. I can truthfully say 
that even on its strongest points—yjanitor 
service, hot water and steam heat—it is 
unsatisfactory and dissatisfying, inas- 
much that except in the apartments rent- 
ing from $1,200 to $3,000 per year the 
services of these labor-saving devices are 
a delusion and a snare. Through the cu- 
pidity of the landlord on one side in the 
desire to save coal, and the janitor who 
doesn’t ‘“janit” on the other, the tenant’s 
life is made miserable and no thought 
given to his comfort further than what 
will actually keep the worm from turn- 
ing. 

For reasons that it is not necessary to 
put down here, my wife is forced to be in 
the neighborhood of her mother, and con- 
sequently I have been content so far on 
that account to put up with a way of liv- 
ing that is abhorrent in its entirety to 
me, and I will endeavor to give a few 
facts which are a part of my daily life, 
and which are also tolerated by so many 
others, who, partly through a desire to be 
social (?) lions and partly through an in- 
excusable ignorance of the true way in 
which to enjoy life, continue to live under 
the most vexing conditions. 

I live in a ten-family flat in the vicinity 
of Eighty-ninth street and Madison ave- 
nue, three flights. up, six rooms, part of 


which are dark. The neighborhood is 
such as can only be expected where valu- 
ations are distended to such an extent 
that every available foot in the vicinity is 
utilized for flats, tenements and stables to 
allow the ever-hungry speculator to show 
a slight percentage of profit over the dis- 
torted selling price. 

I generally get up about half-past five 
or six o’clock; not on account of any de- 
sire on my part to do so, but the hundred 
and one milkmen and the collectors of 
ashes make sleep after that hour an im- 
possibility. I waste no time in getting 
downtown to business, and thus far lL 
have no complaint to make outside of the 
noise. But as soon as time arrives for 
going home then my trouble commences. 
I get on a car—stand up (I always do, 
both night and morning )—in fact, I pre- 
fer to do so, as I can see to read my paper 
—the other fellow can’t. I squeeze my 
way through a packed crowd when [I 
reach my street and am greeted by my 
wife—and ice cold rooms. This is the 
general condition, notwithstanding pay- 
ing for heat. I cannot occupy my “den,” 
which was fitted up for me, as I would 
freeze to death, so I take my paper and 
draw a chair up to the radiator and so try 
to keep warm. Peace there? Not much. 
Every time the servant wishes to pass 
through the room I have to move on ac- 
count of the magnificent( ?) size of same. 
I manage to worry the evening through 
and start to retire at about ten o’clock. [ 
am awakened every half hour until twelve 
by fond farewells of the other tenants, 
who seem to imagine that a hallway 
leave-taking is the proper thing, even if 
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it is disturbing to the other occupants. 
Then at least three times a week we have 
a visit from the leather-lunged “Extra” 
fakir, whose melodious roar is not very 
conducive to repose. 

Of course, we have a janitor, and if 
ever there is a statue to be erected to the 
Monet - 210 cd 
“Graft” the gen- 
tleman in ques- 
tion is the most 
eligible model, 
for his attain- 
nen ts.alone 
make him a per- 
sonification of 
all which that 
title implies. In 
an apartment of 
this kind, there 
is no provision 
made for baby 
carriages, and in 
order to have 
the use of that 
He Cressncrderay, 
vehicle my wife 
was requested to 
pay the gentle- 
man fifty cents 
Perna wecred MOL 
storage in the 
basement. But to 
cap the climax 
she informed me 
that she must 
give him and his 
etrcieen: aber 
Christmas pres- 
ent, as she could 
not possibly ‘live 
there without 
doing so, 

Now, what 
Sticks sil pi y 
Cio p ware the 
hundreds and 
thousands whom 
Iysee every day 
going back and 
forth tothese 
homes and _ put- 
ting up with 
these conditions 
when for the 
Saiie 1 Ct. fOr 
even less a resi- 
dence can be es- 


tablished in the suburbs that is a home 
through and through, and where you 
know your children to be free from the 
hundred and one sights and associations 
that you don’t want them to imbibe. 

But with all the gloomy outlook that the 
tenants have, the question is merely one 
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of how much the camel can carry; and 
the real solution of the distorted rents and 
herding condition will be solved by the 
landlords themselves. I predict a crash 
in values that will certainly make the 
most of them very sick. The recent ad- 
vance in rents of ten to fifteen per cent. is 
merely another prop taken from under 
the structure. It has made thousands of 
people look to the suburbs for relief, and 
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this spring will see many families moving 
thereto, and once they have settled there 
good-bye to New York as a place of resi- 
dence for them. What with their pleas- 
ure in their new surroundings and envi- 
ronments and the hundreds of others 
they can influence to share their comfort 
by also moving, the hungry land-shark 
will be submerged and land values will 
have reached a reasonable level. 


The Central Railroad of 


New Jersey 


A Most Important Improvement for Suburbanites and Others 


WMATRONS of the Central 
2 Railroad of New Jersey are 
shortly to have the con- 
venience of a ferry which 
will land them in the up- 
per portion of New York. The loca- 
tion decided upon is at the foot of West 
Twenty-third street and a frontage of 
100 feet has been secured upon the North 
River. Work has already been com- 
menced and will be pushed with the 
greatest possible dispatch. The improve- 
ment contemplated is of such an ex- 


‘ 
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tensive character that the date of its com- 
pletion cannot be foretold accurately, but 
the time for which the contractors are 
striving is the latter part of this year. 

This new station will bring the shop- 
ping district and the theatre section with- 
in easy reach of the road’s patrons and 
at the same time it will be a most con- 
venient station for people residing in the 
upper section of the city or for the up- 
town hotel guests. 

Four railroads and the City of New 
York will unite to make this an imposing 
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THE NEW TWENTY-THIRD STREET TERMINAL OF THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY, AS IT 
WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 
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,and convenient entrance to the city. 
Ranged along the water front side by side 
will be the ferries of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, Lackawanna and New Jersey Cen- 
tral systems, the last named being the 
furthest downtown. Instead of each road 
having a distinctive ferry house, arrange- 
ments have been made by which all the 
structures will harmonize in general pro- 
portions and architectural treatment, and 
to this end a single architect, Kenneth M. 
Murchison, Jr., has been engaged to 
make the plans for all the buildings. 

The ferry house will be double-decked, 
with provision for loading and discharg- 
ing passengers from both decks of the 
boats. There will be two waiting-rooms, 
one on the main floor, fifty by sixty feet, 
and one on the upper floor, forty by fifty 
feet. The lobby will be about forty by 
seventy feet, and there will be ample and 
commodious ticket and baggage accom- 
modations, while on the second floor will 
be offices for some of the railroad com- 
pany’s employees. 

It is the intention of the city to acquire 
the entire block bounded by Twenty-sec- 
ond and Twenty-third streets and Twelfth 
and Thirteenth avenues, and transform 


this into a fine approach or esplanade. By 
this means the ferry will open on a square 
of about 350 by 600 feet. 

Another convenience which will be 
much appreciated by arriving passengers 
is an immense shed of iron and glass fifty 
feet wide, known as a marquise, which 
will extend along the front of the ferry 
house and under which carriages or sur- 
face cars may be taken without entering 
the open. In inclement weather this will 
add much to the comfort of travelers. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany is now making its plans to adapt its 
service to the new conditions, and it is 
probable that four or five lines of surface 
cars will converge here. From every 
point of view the proposed improvement 
means a great deal for the traveling pub- 
lic. Commuters from nearby places espe- 
cially will welcome the new method of 
reaching the city. Many New York resi- 
dents who have cast longing eyes at the 
charming points along the New Jersey 
Central, but have been deterred from 
making their homes there, because their 
interests centered in the upper portion of 
New York, will thus have the last ob- 
jection removed. 
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that the big New York 
stores make a more consist- 
ent and determined effort to 
} capture suburban trade 
tank any ne) single class of patronage. 
Pnis 1s nsiaces of the tact athatel costs 
them more to deliver goods to suburban 
residents than to those living within the 
eity dinuts: ~Yeteall the: principal stores 
have established a free delivery system 
within one hundred miles of the metrop- 
olis and a package is received almost as 
promptly in a New Jersey town as by a 
purchaser living within a few blocks of 
the store. The suburbanite’s patronage is 
more than welcome; it is solicited per- 
sistently and in a great variety of ways. 
The managers of the big department 
stores are careful students of conditions 
affecting their welfare and they long ago 
came to a realization of the desirability 
of suburban trade. They know better 
than perhaps any one else the substantial 
character of the suburban population. 
People who select a suburban town to live 
in are animated by good and worthy pur- 
poses—they are above all else home-mak- 
ers. They are not here to-day, there to- 
morrow, but constitute a class with a seri- 
ous purpose in life and having as a basis 
the desirable elements,of:permanency and 
reliability... The very. word, suburb, 1s 
; sugetstive of a home, and it is among the 
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people who maintain homes of their own 
that the sellers of merchandise find their 
best customers. In the suburbs the big 
boarding house population of the city has 
no place. The money of the suburbanite 
is not foolishly frittered away, but goes 
in wholesome ways—for things that 
will add to the comfort of his home and 
the happiness of his children. Recently 
a magazine of large circulation wished to: 
impress upon advertisers that it reached 
a_good class of people. It accomplished 
the object by reproducing photographs of 
the homes of its subscribers. The pic- 
tures which were selected for this pur- 
pose were all comfortable houses in the 
suburbs. The inference was plain, and 
the argument convincing. It has been 
said that the population of the suburbs is 
made up of the middle class, neither the 
very rich nor the very poor; but it is the 
upper middle class, the people of cul- 
tivated) tastes, = of -‘gentle. “parentage. 
equipped with more than a superficial 
education and appreciative of the refine- 
ments of life. 


In view of what New Yorkers have 
had to endure the past month in the way 
of well-nigh impassable streets, it comes 
with bad grace for any resident of the 
metropolis just now to cast reflections. 
upon suburban conditions in winter. Yet 
a writer in the New York Tribune seeks. 
to convey the impression that the suburb- 
anite is an individual much to be pitied 
once the cold weather sets in. His argu- 
ments analyzed, however, merely resolve 
themselves into the statement that the 
suburbanite who does not hire the work 
done for him is obliged to shovel the snow 
off his own sidewalks and to attend to: 
his own furnace. There is nothing in this. 
condition that is not equally true of the 
householder in the city. There is no nat- 
ural law which prevents the snow from 
falling in the suburbs any more than in 
the city. Each district gets about the 
same amount of snowfall and the tem- 
perature does not vary greatly in either 
section. There is this difference, how- 
ever, that‘in:the:suburbs the snow retains. 
somewhat of its pristine purity and does. 
into that offensive, ill- 
smelling, chocolate-colored mess with 
which New Yorkers have had to contend’ 
or late,“ The spectacle; or mi oreaimattys 
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calmly sitting down and waiting for a 
rainfall to cleanse its thoroughfares and 
reduce them to a sanitary condition is, to 
say the least, not edifying. 

The suburbanite is not compelled to 
shovel snow or sift ashes unless he elects 
todo so. There are always plenty of men 
eager to do such jobs at reasonable com- 
pensation. ‘The flat-dweller may not have 
personal concern in such matters, but he 
may rest assured that he pays for it just 
the same—the landlord charges for it in 
the shape of rent. But the suburbanite 
who is of an economical turn of mind can 
effect a saving on these items if he wishes, 
whereas the flat-dweller has no option 
and no way to reduce his fixed charges. 
As for the difficulties the suburbanite is 
supposed to encounter in getting from his 
house to the station after a snowfall, they 
are usually imaginary unless he lives in 
some isolated spot. In the smaller places 
the snow plow goes out promptly, clearing 
the walks, while in the larger communi- 
ties the same regulations requiring house- 
holders to keep their sidewalks in proper 
condition apply as in the city. Of course, 
it must be admitted that in the spring, 
autumn and summer months the suburbs 
are at their best, but winter brings no in- 
conveniences such as the man who has 
never experienced suburban life might 
imagine. The flying snow brings to the 
suburbanite pleasant anticipations of 
sleighing, jolly straw rides and frolics for 
the children rather than as in the city a 
prospect of sloppy, slushy streets and an 
increase in the death rate. 


“The third city in the United States”’ is 
what the Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford 
designates suburban New Jersey. The 
basis of the claim is that a line can be 
drawn from the westerly bank of the 
Hudson which will encompass a thickly 
settled section, including such cities as 
Newark, Elizabeth, Jersey City, etc., hav- 
ing a total population of from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 within a territory not so 
great as the city limits of Philadelphia, to 
which third place is now accorded among 
American cities. If this suburban section 
were to be consolidated into a single city, 
according to Dr. Bradford, it would be 
entitled to rank next after New York and 
Chicago. On this point the doctor is 
mistaken, for the territory it would be 


necessary to encompass to arrive at such 
a population would be considerably larger 
than that of Philadelphia. However, the 
comparison is instructive, since it will 
bring home to some people in a forcible 
way what a really important corner of the 
world suburban New Jersey has grown 
to be. Dr. Bradford is not in favor of a 
Greater Jersey City or a Greater Newark, 
but believes in the various communities. 
maintaining their present individuality 
and their residents cultivating a stronger 
loyalty to them. The first condition of 
good citizenship, says the clergyman, is 
an intimate knowledge of the community 
in which one lives, and if there is any one 
thing that the citizens of New Jersey need 
it is information and knowledge of their 
own State. There is much to be proud of 
in its history and achievements, 


Take away from man his ambition and 
you have removed the mainspring of his 
existence—the incentive of better things 
to follow upon one’s efforts is what keeps 
mankind happy and contented. And the 
ambition to own one’s own home 1s per- 
haps the most commendable and legiti- 
mate of earthly aspirations. Mr. Law- 
rence Veiller, Deputy Commissioner of 
Tenements in New York, who has made 
a long study of flat life, points out the 
depressing effect of a residence in a great 
city where the price of land is as high 
as it now is in New York. “The worst 
feature about flat life,” he says, “or, rath- 
er, about living in New York, for I don’t 
know that the flat need be blamed for it, 
is that there is no incentive to the me- 
chanic or other wage-earner to save 
money toward buying a home of his own. 
He knows that land is too valuable. It 
can’t be done. For that reason some men 
become discontented, radical members of 
the community.” 

But transplant those same men to a 
suburban town, and you give them a new 
and worthy ambition, a reason for putting 
forth their best efforts and making of 
themselves deserving members of the 
community. It is the conditions of the 
overcrowded city that produce the an- 
archist and the social agitator. In the 
suburbs the possession of a home is with- 
in the reach of every one, however hum- 
ble his station. 
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ATLANTIC CITY LIFE CREW KEEPING IN TRIM 


Health at Atlantic City 


By DR. MAURICE D. YOUNGMAN 


Y HERE is probably no other 
) instance..-in: the’, United 
States, and perhaps in the 
world, of such phenomenal 
| growth, both in population 
and material wealth and reputation, of 
any resort as that in the last five years of 
Atlantic City. A gifted speaker, respond- 
ing to a toast to Atlantic City at a ban- 
quet one evening last spring, said: “Ten 
years ago Atlantic City was a suburb of 
Philadelphia. Five years ago it was a 
suburb of New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington and Pittsburg. To- 
day it has become the suburb of the 
United: States.” 

Atlantic City has steadily advanced as 
a winter resort, and this of a curiously 
cosmopolitan nature. Here you will find 
the dwellers of the big cities who come 
down to the sea and rent a furnished cot- 
tage. At the hotels you will find many 
of the same class, come to spend the win- 
ter out of doors, away from the rigors of 
their inland homes. After the holidays 
come the wearied leaders of fashion— 
just resting, eating regularly and getting 
ample sleep. And then here you will find 
the invalid, the real one, and what is more 


painful to him or her, the imaginary one, 
the man who is simply overworked or 
overworried. Atlantic City is far better 
for him than anything else. 

A man who counted up the number of 
doctors in Atlantic City said he thought 
the whole place was one big hospital, but 
this is not true. All the hotels have in- 
valids, but they’re not in evidence; they 
are sent here by doctors from everywhere, 
in thousands, and the reputation of the 
place and its climate in many classes of 
disease, notably nervous troubles and nu- 
tritional diseases, has spread abroad to 
the ends of the earth. On the boardwalk 
you will find invalids, in pavilions, or in 
rolling chairs. All the hotels cater to ill 
folk. Many of them have special cooks 
and provide special articles of diet, and 
indeed complete “menus,” and it is always 
possible for an invalid, no matter how 
frail, to have prepared, either at the hotel 
or in one of the “diet kitchens” of the 
town, any dainty, or delicacy, or special 
food he may require. The air of Atlan- 
tic City is peculiarly dry and bracing, as 
well as breezy, and epidemics of all kinds 
are unknown. The grip, that scourge of 
the cities, is absolutely unknown. The 
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disseminating places of the grip do not 
exist mere. “(here-.are. no. apartment 
stores, crowded street cars, huge audi- 
toriums, and if the poison be brought here 
it is soon blown away and finds no lodg- 
ment, and victims of grip and its sequelze 
recover in this air with astonishing rapid- 
ity. All the hard, teasing coughs and ca- 
tarrhal reminiscences in the shape of na- 
sal, ear, throat and stomach symptoms 
vanish with cheering celerity, and general 
weakness and lassitude are soon cured as 
- though they had not been. Indeed, so fa- 
mous is Atlantic City, particularly with 
New York doctors, for its curative influ- 
ence to the after effects of grip, and so 


that it was a month stale. He looked from 
the letter to the face of the gentleman 
with an inquiring glance, and the gentle- 
man smiled quizzically, and said, with an 
explanatory tone in his voice: 

“You see, I had the grip, and it left me 
with a cough that lasted for weeks, and 
that nothing I took or did would relieve. 
I was nearly exhausted when my doctor 
Said we nye AtlanticnGity,.and “he, gave 
me this letter and told me to send for you 
at once on my arrival. Well, when I 
reached here it was nightfall, and I was. 
tired, so I ate my supper and soon went to 
bed, intending to call on you on the mor- 
row. I slept the entire night with only 


AFTERNOON ON BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


pronounced is the effect of the air in 
eradicating every trace of the poison from 
the system, that the influx of these suffer- 
ers alone is considerable. 

The influence of the climate on coughs 
is truly magical. One of my professional 
friends told me an instance a few days 
ago that is illustrative. He said he was 
hastening out of a hotel, when an elderly 
gentleman approached him and inquired 
politely if he was Dr. He replied 
that he was. “Then,” said the gentle- 
man, “I have a letter of introduction to 
you from Dr. D , of New York,” 
whereupon he presented the letter, and 
the doctor upon opening it saw by its date 


one coughing spell. The next morning 
was bright and sunny. I ate my break- 
fast with a relish. I found that the crowd 
left the breakfast room and went out on 


’ the boardwalk, so my wife and | put on 


our wraps and went with the crowd, and 
I never thought of you once the entire 
day, and that was the end of my cough. 
To-morrow I am returning home, and I 
have seen you coming in and out of here 
and learned who you were, and I thought 
I would present my letter of introduction 
before I departed lest my doctor at home 
should deem me guilty of a lack of cour- 
fesves 

The majority of the invalids who come 
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to Atlantic City, as I suppose is true of 
most American resorts, are the tired out, 
worn out neurasthenics. All forms of 
neurosis are represented here, and the 
closely allied class of troubles—nutrition- 
al disturbances, under the designations of 
mal-nutrition, anemia, defective elimina- 
tion, lithemia, traumatic neurosis, ar- 
terio-fibrosis and other associated and al- 
lied ills in the same category, and in 
which it is often so difficult to separate 
cause from effect. In this state of the 
system, while only a condition exists, be- 
fore it has crystallized into some tangible 
namable disease, such as diabetes, gout, 
Bright’s disease, asthma, eczema, etc., the 
climate of Atlantic City is marvelous. In- 
deed, the recoveries witnessed here oft- 
times seem almost supernatural, so swift 
and complete are they. ‘The alterative 
effect of change of climate appears to be 
nature’s sovereign remedy, and in rapid- 
ity and perfection of action transcends all 
other means. 

A strong, bracing, invigorating air is 
often the force needed to put vitality in 
the emaciated or enervated frame and 
give the departing spirit new life and 
hope and courage. It secures the vital 


energy requisite to make effective well 
selected therapeutic and hygienic meas- 
ures. Appetite is stimulated, and from 
this digestion becomes more active and 
complete. Assimilation is advanced; all 
the secretions of the body are enhanced ; 
peristalsis is quickened. The nutritional 
functions are all urged forward so that 
the accumulation of vital tone and flesh is 
fostered. And, more than all else, the 
retrograde metamorphosis of tissue ad- 
vances toward increased metabolism and 
elimination with an expedition that is un- 
impeachable evidence of the energizing 
properties of the ocean air. 

Next to a sea voyage a residence at At- 
lantic City is probably the most valuable 
adjunct in controlling and promoting nu- 
tritional venersvies..~ Phe eeirculauonests 
markedly increased. Clearing the blood 
of waste matters—soot, ashes, débris— 
makes the fires of life burn more brightly. 
The capillary circulation is exalted. The 
blood goes racing through the arteries, 
bringing brightness to the eye, clearness 
to the skin, buoyancy to the mind, deft- 
ness to the fingers, agility to the feet, and 
sending a glow of blithesomeness and 
well being throughout the whole body. 
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Verandas for Suburban Houses 


We have too much inside to our houses and 
too little outside. Verandas and_ balconies 
should be cultivated until they are ample, 
everywhere, and welcoming. I will describe 
an ideal veranda. It is broad, not less than 
twelve feet wide, and better twenty. It extends 
around three sides of the house, or possibly 
four; for the help should have out-of-doors and 
hammocks as well as the rest of us. 

The ideal veranda is large enough to be 
family room, reception room, and play room. 
‘On the east side of the house you must have 
your study; a writing desk that can be shoved 
back into the wall, with a bookcase large 
enough to hold a few reference volumes. When 
out of use shove it back in its niche and lock 
it up. Besides the ordinary hammocks, which 
are the ideal resting places for tired people, 
there may .be couches, where of a summer 
night one may sleep. Banish altogether those 
showy and extravagant hammocks and seats 
which undertake to turn your veranda into an 
outside parlor—a place for show, and more 
dust and more hard work. There may be mats 
if you desire, but let them be of some material 
easily cleaned. In other words, don’t cumber 
yourself with much serving. 

Such verandas are incomplete without ar- 
rangements for eating your meals out of doors 
when the weather permits. For this purpose 
small tables may be used instead of one long 
one. The same tables may at other times be 
used for games, or as sewing tables and read- 
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ing tables. It is not impossible to have an 
outdoor fireplace, and it will certainly be very 
wholesome to spend your cool evenings in the 
fresh air, slightly modified by a fire of wood. 

In the winter the east veranda, or the south, 
or a part between the ells, may be closed with 
sash and so made into a cold weather sun bath. 
This need not be an expensive luxury. Pipes 
from the furnace may pass into such a room 
and make it very genial in its atmosphere. 
With such an arrangement as I[ have sug- 
gested an invalid may almost live on the 
veranda. 

But, im fact, we are all of us invalids. I 
have never yet seen a man or woman that had 
not a complaint. We may as well own it 
up and then stop talking about it. Live out 
of doors and let nature get a chance to make 
us as healthy as she makes the cows and the 
birds.—E. P. Powell, in The Independent. 
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The children all are optimists. 
Who hasn’t noticed that 

The little darlings all play house, 
And never once play flat? 


—Ewxchange. 
Instinct 
Knicker: Somebody calls architecture “fro- 
zen music.” 
Bocker: Well, I guess our flat must be 
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GEORGE F. CRAIG JOHN A. CALHOUN 
A. J. CADWALLADER 


. Don't Travel--- 
George F. Craig & Co. ne 
FINE ag eaten 
LUMBER places at all hours 


LOW RATES 
726 Drexel Building EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Philadelphia NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
Use Southard’s Code Cable Address—Craigdrex ans, COMPANY 


in West 38th Street 
220 West 124th Street 
Savannah Office, 238 Bay Street East 616 East 150th Street 


Shipping Office, Fernandina, Fla. 


Before awarding your Contract 
for Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALL ON THE 


CHICAGO 2 2 2 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For fnformation regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


|] WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS |] 


a —————— a a . 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture 


EEOORUEINISTIES Ay SPECIAISRY 


| CHICAGO : NEW YORK : BOSTON : 


32 Dearborn Avenue 22 Vesey Street 66 High Street 
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IW CeCOECING 


Real Estate and Tnsurance Algent 


The ELIZABETH 
Real Estate Agency 


z- 


Commissioner of Deeds 
A. D. MULFORD Notary Public -= -= —= 
& SON chs <a Ee 


233 BROAD STREET No. 221 Ocean Avenue 
L. D. ’Phone 234 


Near Station Greenville, Noo: 


HE 
FOUSESS ORAL IE KRINDS COLVILLE 
For Sale or Rent 


BUILDING LOTS Real Estate and Insurance Agent 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


718 Avenue D, Bayonne 
3S 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residential 
Property 


One Block from 33d Street Station 
Will be pleased to show or write you about Houses and 
Lots that are For Sale or To Rent. 
I 


Also represents the Bayonne Building Company. 
CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE 


Houses Built on Easy Payment Plan. 


See next month’s issue for picture and plans. 
Pp Pp 


“Within the Suburban Limits” 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 


Suburban Towns 


New Jersey Central 


Sent upon receipt of 4c. in Stamps 


C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent 
143 Liberty St., New York City 
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THE PLAINFIELD (TRUST: COMPANY 


Capital, $100,000.00 
‘ OAD AND 
Union County = ‘wis oxixosis" 
ELI fea 


Trust Company 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $100,000 


Transacts a general banking and trust business, Interest 
allowed on deposits, Issues letters of credit payable in any 
part of the world. Takes charge of Estates, and acts as 
Administrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individuals and 
Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, President 
THOMAS N. McCARTER, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. K.’HALSEY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PLAINFIELD 


SOMERSET STREET 


Fine Location, New House. 


OF PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Solicits the bank account of those who are as well as those who are to he 
residents of New Jersey 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
O. T. WARING, Pres’t E..R. Ackerman F, deL. Hyde W. M. McGee 
A. V. HEELY, Vice-Pres’t J. Herbert Case J. W. Jackson x P. Mellick 
H. A. MCGEE, 2d Vice-Pres’t Charles J. Fisk E. H. Ladd, Jr. S. Townsend 
J. H. CASE, Sec’y-Treas. F, Geller C. W. McCutchen H. G. Runkle 
E. F. FEICKERT, Ass’t Sec’y A. V. Heely H. A. MeGee O. T. Waring 


This Company will be pleased to answer inquiries relative to the City of Plainfield. 


Surplus and Profits, $101,090.43 


Deposits, $850,000.00 


NOLAN & SWINTON 
Real Estate and Insurance 


Members of our firm visit New York daily 
and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somervilleand vicinity 
12 WEST MAIN STREET SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
W. D. NoLan 


A. C. SwINTON 
62 William St. NEW YORK / 32 Nassau St. 


PATTON CLAY MFG. CO. 


Sewer Pipe, Flue Linings 
and Fire Clay Products 
PATTON, CATPIBRIA CO., PENN. 


SANITARIUM 


PLAINFIELD, Ni. 


All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 


X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment .... . 


Catalogues on Application 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


NATHAN MFG. CO. 


92 and 94 Liberty Street, New York 


Western Office: 180 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
MAKERS OF 


Monitor and Nathan Injectors 


Injectors and Lubricators Specially Constructed 
for High Pressures, grading from 25 to 300 lbs, 


‘““Nathan’s” Sight Feed Lubricators for cylinders and 
air brakes. Steam Fire Extinguishers for switching and 
yard engines. Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, 
etc. Send for Catalogue. 


TheSafety Car Heating 


Lighting Company 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Re- 
turn anddirect steam systems 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS 


CHARLES MILLER, President 


Galena-Signal Oil 


Company _ FRANKLIN, PA. 


Successor to Galena Oil Company and Signal Oil Company 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 
Galena Coach, Engine and Car Oils 


AND 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE AND SIGNAL OIL 


THE FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
ASBESTOS RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


PERFECTION JOURNAL BOX PACKING AND 
WOOL WASTE 


85% MAGNESIA BOILER LAGGING 


TRAIN PIPE COVERINGS 
PAPERS, PACKINGS, ETC. 


The Dressel 
Railway Lamp Works 


3866-3878 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 
SIGNAL LAMPS and 
Boulevard and LANTERNS 


Street Lamps 


Hi O Y T Short Lap 


Oak Tanned 
LEATHER BELTING 


One Grade, ‘‘ FLINT STONE” 


EXTRA HEAVY 
THREE WEIGHTS: REGULAR 
MEDIUM 


FAYERWEATHER 6 LADEW 


General 


Offices, 91 Liberty Street, New York City 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEWARK 
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Crushed Trap Rock! TH f | r Wl Vf] f 1 
BOUND BROOK CRUSHED STONE CO. 


Plant directly on track of Jersey Central 


Train es Flr 2 Hour | H A \ 5 } t H I , 


on the 
BETWEEN 


New York ana DODD’S EXPRESS 
Philadelphia 


ae Calls f d Checks 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL igscnae an 


READING ROUTE 


Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Through Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet Parlor Cars 
Telephone, 843 John 
THE ROCKLAND LAKE _ 
TRAP ROCK CO. FROM 


Trap Rock for Macadamizing, 


Concreting and Ballast 4 2 | Residence to Destination 
135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 


Forwarders Money by 
fo all Telegraph 
parts of aa 
the World 
: The United 
po wart States 
Express 
MONEY Company’s 
ORDERS Exclusive 
SOLD, FastExpress 
PAYABLE Trains 
EVERY: Afford 
Superior 
WHERE Facilities 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE TO SUBURBAN POINTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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| ASBURY PARK.N.J.| 
The All Year Round Resort 
== 54 MILES FROM NEW YORK=== 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69 


EXPRESS “PRAIN© SERVICE VEE. SEIN bay ernie 


Three picturesque lakes for canoeing, rowing and skating 
Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley nde 


‘‘Finest Golf Course in the Country.”—Vardon 
‘*Grandest Green and Links in America.”— 7aylor 


A NEW BOARD WALK 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW TO REACH ASBURY PARK 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from 
foot of Whitehall Street | 


THE FOLLOWING HOTELS ARE OPEN AND WELL 
EQUIPPED FOR WINTER AND SPRING BUSINESS: 


THE NEW MARLBOROUGH ST. JAMES 


THE GRAND AVENUE TOURAINE 
THE BUCKINGHAM TENNEY HOUSE 
NEW KING’S COURT MINOT HOUSE 
FAHS COTTAGE WARD VILLA 


For further information as to rates, etc., address the hotels named herein 


THE AMSTERDAM PRESS, N.Y. 
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Pere esha Home 


By WILLIAM T. CARTER 


VIC WURES- ofthe imside of-a 
2 house are called “interiors’’ 
in photographers’ parlance. 
WAS Sometimes they are that, 
@®) and nothing oe Again, 
however, they are “home 
interiors.” This is a distinction depend- 
ing altogether on whose house it happens 
to be. 
The pictures with this article are home 
interiors, for the man who lives in the 
house is also the owner. He built it after 


This-house stands in. Westfield, N. J., 
and was: built. six years ago by Mr. John 
A. Dohrman, who left a Brooklyn flatten 
years ago for the ampler life of the sub- 
urbs. . During. the first four years in 
Westfield he lived in rented houses, 
watching for a piece of land that met his 
requirements for a home. A lot about 
100 feet square finally came into the mar- 
ket, and was purchased. Located on a 
well-drained hillside, it needed some 
grading, but, with the necessary im- 


A HOMELIKE EXTERIOR 


he had fairly tired of living in “interiors” 
belonging to others. There is an advan- 
tage in occupying other men’s houses for 
a time, however. You learn how to build 
cne of your own. 


provements, the whole cost of the site was 
something less than $1,000. Since then 
its value has increased 300 per cent. 
“Good-sized rooms and not many. of 
them,’ were: Mr. Dohrman’s chief re- 
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ALL THAT MAKES THE GENIUS OF HOME 


quirements for the house. The result js 
a home that is almost one large room so 
far as the main floor is concerned. 

There is eminent wisdom in such an 
arrangement. Men who have lived in a 
penitentiary cell for a term of years will 
tell you that ever afterward they feel most 
at home in a single room, and sometimes 
a small one is preferred. This not very 
happy simile illustrates an inherent trait 
of human nature that should be observed 
in home-building. It is very natural to 
live in one room, be the family ever so 
large or the house an imperial palace. 
Some subtle instinct draws the members 


of the household to a common center, and 
this becomes the true home, filled with 
the home genius and associations. 

The one-room principle has been in- 
geniously carried out in this Westfield 
house. You are in the living-room the 
moment the front door is opened. The 
“hall,” which is so necessary in a house 
used by several families, is missing. The 
very word “hall” brings up unpleasant 
memories of hat and umbrella rack, dingy 
carpet and dim gas jet to those who have 
lived in a boarding or apartment house. 
It is a public thoroughfare, a common 
passage for a community of strangers 


THE EFFECT IS THAT OF ONE LARGE ROOM 
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who happen to live under the same roof. 
No art of the architect or deftness of a 
home-making woman ever succeeded in 
making the “hall” look homelike—and 
home-builders gave up trying years ago. 
The main room on the first floor is 
fourteen by twenty feet in size. The ceil- 


BOOKS AND MUSIC 


ing is ornamented with oak rafters, and 
the walls have been decorated in two 
shades of green—a color that was once 
a little feared by women who had studied 
the influence of color on complexion—but 
now generally used in decorating, and an 
eminently solid, lasting color to live with. 
The spaces between the rafters are tinted 
light buff, and the lighter green of the 
upper walls is set off with a darker bur- 
lap, ornamented with gold fleur-de-hs. 
To the right of this room is a smaller 
one that was originally designed as a par- 
lor, but which has now been made a part 
of the large room by wide doors and is 
decorated in the same style. Thrown to- 
gether the two give an effect of space 
such as is quite unknown in a city apart- 
ment. Mr. Dohrman is an expert ama- 
teur photographer, and has many years’ 


accumulations of pictures taken in this 
country and on European tours. During 
the winter he frequently gives talks illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides, and the 
living-room of his house holds between 
thirty and fifty people very comfortably. 
The white curtain needed for such an en- 
tertainment is managed in an ingenious 
way. Mounted on an automatic shade 
roller six feet long and enclosed in a 
molding frame, it can be hung at any de- 
sired spot at a moment’s notice. Another 
feature of the house is.a permanent dark- 
room—a luxury that is appreciated by all 
amateur photographers. 

The main floor is completed with a 
Delft dining-room in blue and white. This 
is another simple color combination that 
can be recommended to home builders. It 
is easily worked out to good effect, and 
can never become tiresome, as a more 


THE INGLE-NOOK 


complicated color scheme is very apt to 
do. The ceiling, in very light blue, is 
technically known as “coved’’—that is, 
the part given to the dado is wider than 
the walls, leaving room for a shelf which 
is utilized to hold bric-a-brac and other 
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decorations. The ugly square angles 
where wall and ceiling meet are abolished 
by arching construction. The walls are 
decorated with blue burlap, studded with 
silver fleur-de-lis, carrying out the note 
set in the living-room. The china scat- 
tered through the dining-room is, of 
course, in everlasting blue and white. 


In all its appointments, without and 
within, this home is typical of many in 
the New Jersey suburbs in its solidity and 
comfort, its conformity to use before dis- 
play, and the foresight with which the 
underlying principles of a home were con- 
sidered in its construction, fitting and 
decoration. 


THE DINING-ROOM DONE IN OLD DELFT 
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By JANET BARNET 


Y ACK to nature!’ is a stirring 
cry at this time of year. To 
many a man and woman 
who have sickened of the 
city’s circumscribed exist- 
ence it comes as a trumpet 
call, waking them to the spacious life of 
the suburbs. There is even a little dan- 
ger in it, for city dwellers who hear the 
call of nature are apt to turn into thor- 
oughgoing savages. All the fine pas- 
sages of Thoreau crowd into the mind. 
Nothing short of a Walden hut seems a 
fit habitation. Pope’s familiar ode is 
heard in the din of the streets and be- 
comes a philosophy of living: 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground, 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


The city dweller forgets that Pope was 
but twelve years old when he wrote this 
calm classic, and overlooks the fact that 
Henry Thoreau shirked all the responsi- 
bilities of family, living only half a life at 
best. .The call of the wild is alluring. 
The regenerated dweller in cities resolves 
that he will live the simple life—break his 
parlor furniture and retire into the wil- 
derness with a loaf of bread, a jug of 
wine and Thou, burning the North River 
ferryboats behind him. 


Now, this is fine sentiment. I do not 
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wish to belittle or discourage it. The fact 
_that the city dweller is capable of such as- 
pirations shows that he has a mind of his 
own, and a human soul, and that he isn’t 
going to bea cog ina machine. The man 
and woman who never respond to this 
spring call are, verily, children of the 
Devil, and there is little good in them. 
But this “back to nature’ summons comes 
oftenest to people who have never known 
nature at all. The eager young couple, 
newly wedded, with minds broadened by 
music, books and fine companionship—it 
is they who are most sensitive to the sum- 
mons, and who fly to the country in pur- 
suit of an ideal that really only lives in 
books. It is beautiful, but impractical, 
and they form the class of suburban 
dwellers who fly back to the city, de- 
nouncing suburban life when they have 
never lived it. I think it well to point out 
some of the errors they make. 

Pirst of all they are pretty certain to 
disdain the advantages of the handsome 
little cities and towns in the suburban 
belt. They have resolved to be hermits, 
and so seek a home on some secluded 
road not too far from a railroad station, 
yet quite removed from other houses. Of 
course, their house-hunting and_nest- 
building are done in the spring. Sap is 
running. Everything will burst into bud 
and foliage presently. Next winter—Oh, 
that is immeasurably far away. There 
will be disadvantages then !—well, per- 
haps, but they will meet them when they 
come. So, living in the present only, and 
with the call of the wild in their ears, they 
take a secluded house that is admirable 
for a summer home, but quite unsuited to 
winter. 

Again, they are led by the picturesque 
in choosing, taking some farmhouse that 
lacks modern plumbing and heating. The 
well looks so much more homely than 
commonplace brass taps, which remind 
them of the existence they have aban- 
doned forever. It is possible to live 
through a summer without ever feeling 
the need of abundant hot water. And 
with windows and doors open they do 
not learn till October that their home is a 
mere sieve when searched by winter’s 
raw blasts. 

Living in a flat and keeping things in 
cubbyholes creates a hunger for room— 
room—room! The couple returning to 


nature are likely to take a house alto- 
gether too large. It cannot be comfort- 
ably heated, or kept up, and it is too big 
to be wholly occupied. Or this desire for 
space may be satisfied with land. Where 
all outdoors is to be had for a price that 
is next to nothing in comparison with city 
rents it seems folly to take less than an 
acre. In many, many instances the small 
family just escaped from the city will 
take a farm, beginning fruit or poultry 
raising on a scale that is disastrous. 

Now, it is better to return to nature by 
degrees. She is somewhat unsympathetic 
at best, despite all the fine sentiment in 
the books. They do say in Concord that 
Thoreau sometimes struck across lots to 
his mother’s house for dinner, and per- 
haps it was on one of these trips he came 
to his homely conclusion about air castles 
—that when you have a fine one it is well 
to build a foundation under it. 

There is room in the suburbs for any 
fine sentiment, and the city men and 
women who suddenly discover that they 
have been neglecting nature will find her 
there, ready to welcome them on the best 
terms. But the material side of suburban 
life must be wisely planned. The pic- 
turesque situation of a house looms large 
in spring, but in autumn the interest cen- 
ters about the heating facilities. Modern 
conveniences are good. The primitive 
modes of living that look so well in books 
are advisable only as a novelty, for a 
week at a time in camping. Seclusion is 
alluring to those tired of the teeming 
crowds in the city, but the most deter- 
mined hermits will appreciate the society 
of the suburban town after a summer to 
themselves, particularly when they have 
learned what association means in the 
suburbs. For the helpfulness and kindli- 
ness of the farming town characterize the 
typical suburb, and there is a reserve not 
to be found in real country communities. 

Seclusion in the suburbsimplies no dep- 
rivation, for tradesmen deliver all sorts 
of supplies promptly, while the ever- 
present telephone is at hand in emer- 
gency. But even with these conveniences 
the hermit life has disadvantages so great 
that the most enthusiastic devotees must’ 
sicken of it in time. Going back to na- 
ture is an admirable proceeding, but there 
is a marked difference between that and 
going back to the stone age. 
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The Casino 


By Caw: 


ie RAN BORD: GN ale jas aes- 
fg sentially a residential sub- 
urb, and its 3,000 people 
form a society not usually 
found in a town of this 
population. The common 
center of this social life is the Cranford 
Casino, an institution that is one of the 
attractions of the place, and to which 
residents take pride in introducing visit- 
ors. 

Cranford Casino sets in grounds com- 
prising about three-fourths of an acre, at 
the corner of Riverside and Casino ave- 
nues, facing the Rahway River. The 
present clubhouse was completed in 
-March, 1897, and is a handsome struc- 
ture, about ninety by thirty-four feet in 
area, with broad porches on three sides, 
conveniently arranged and complete in 
all its appointments. The cost of the 
building was $20,000, and it is the result 
of a considerable experience in the re- 
quirements of suburban club life, for the 
club is much older than the building. 

On the first floor is a spacious entry 
hall. To the right are beautifully fitted 
ladies’ apartments, and to the left a large, 
airy, well-lighted room containing billiard 
and pool tables. Beyond this is a smok- 
ing and reading-room for gentlemen, as 
well as a committee-room. The lower 
floor has four bowling alleys of approved 
make and type. Players of note have 
pronounced them the finest in the State. 
A shuffleboard is also maintained on this 
floor. 

The second floor is almost wholly given 
up to a dancing and banquet hall, thirty- 
four by sixty feet in size. The construc- 
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tion of the building is such that the floor 
is entirely clear of pillars, and the com- 
fort and convenience afforded dancing 
parties are not surpassed, perhaps, by any 
other suburban club in New Jersey. At 
one end of this hall is a commodious, 
completely equipped stage for concerts 
and private theatricals. Remaining space 
on the upper floor is given to rooms for 
the steward and assistants. 

The most successful feature of the Ca- 
sino’s social activities are the ladies’ card 
games on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights each week, which are essentially 
ladies’ nights. Whist is- the game on 
Wednesday, with euchre on Saturday, 
prizes being awarded each evening for 
the highest scores. Regular subscription 
dances are given on all legal holidays, or 
the evenings preceding them, and in addi- 
tion there are informal dances each alter- 
nate week during the season. The latter 
are well attended by the younger mem- 
bers and their friends. During Christ- 
mas week the club gives an entertainment 
for members’ children, and throughout 
the winter months there are concerts by 
professional entertainers from New 
York. Bowling, billiard and pool tourna- 
ments are also held during the winter, 
while compass whist and military euchre 
for ladies and their guests make the Ca- 
sino an extremely attractive place of 
afternoons, : 

The building is owned by the Cranford 
Casino Company, regularly organized un- 
der the laws of New Jersey, and the man- 
agement is vested in a board of twelve 
directors elected by the stockholders at an 
annual meeting in September. At present 
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this, board is composed of Mir. 5. W. 
Sharp, president; Mr. C. S. Littell, vice- 
president; Mr. Kenyon Messick, treasur- 
errand Wessren |eC, ilunt, jk) Elibson, 
Revie iviay H.W Adistin, G9 VW. littell, 
Vek brackett.. james We Pereuson, 
James Rodgers and C. W. Burtis. The 
secretary of the board is H. B. Hegeman ; 
chairman entertainment committee, C. W. 
Burtis ; chairman house committee, C. S. 
Littell. 

Social privileges are granted by the di- 
rectors to persons twenty-one years of 
age or more. It has been found con- 
venient to divide members into three 
classes—resident, non-resident and tran- 
sient. Residents of the township of 
Cranford are admitted to membership on 
payment of an initiation fee of ten dol- 
lars, and their monthly dues are two dol- 
lars. The initiation fee for non-residents 
is five dollars, with one dollar monthly 


dues. Transient members are usually 
guests of resident members, and if living 
in the township not more than a month in 
the year they are admitted to the privi- 
leges of the Casino on payment of two 
dollars and a half per month, no initi- 
ation fee being required. This conve- 
nience is particularly appreciated by per- 
sons visiting Cranford in summer. Any 
member of the club in any of these three 
classes may, on application to the direc- 
tors, have admitted to social privileges 
any blood relative or permanent member 
of his household. This privilege costs 
fifty cents per month, but is not granted 
to girls under eighteen, nor to boys under 
eighteen or over twenty-one. 

The present membership is 127, and 
social privileges have been extended to 78 
persons, making a total membership of 
205. No intoxicants are permitted to be 
sold, kept or drunk on the premises. 


Homes and Happiness 
ey den, Cowl 


ig AKE a good look at your flat, 
and consider whether you 
think it a homelike place in 
which to bring, up your 
family. Your apartments 
are prettily furnished, and 
the carpets retain their color in most of 
the rooms because the sun never gets a 
peep at them. 

The children come trooping home from 
school full of glee, but as they enter the 
dimly lighted hall of your flat and climb 
the stairs they must quiet down, or else 
disturb the neighbors. For the same rea- 
son, in your own rooms the play spirit, 
which is as natural to a child as to a kit- 
ten, must be checked. Do you think with 
such surroundings and restrictions your 
boys will have fond memories of the 
home of their childhood and long for the 
old days? Mighty unnatural boys if they 
do! 

Has it ever occurred to you that living 
in a flat is very much like a picture with- 
out a background. The loved ones are 
there—the furniture is there, but where 
is the background, the home? 

As the suburbanite takes his evening 
trip homeward he has a picture in his 
mind toward which he is hastening. He 


gets into a comfortable train and occu- 
pies a seat, in which he can read his pa- 


A BAYONNE HOME 


per or chat to a neighbor; his face re- 
laxes a little as he nods to one and an- 
other, and does not again assume the 
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strained look which is so typical of the 
passengers in the city cars. He alights 
from the train, and if his name is Smith, 
he feels that here, anyway, people know 
which Smith it is, and he has an indi- 
viduality as a householder. 


As he walks briskly up the street in 
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the winter twilight, he sees silhouetted 
against the sky the roof of his own house, 
with its welcoming light streaming from 
the windows. As he goes in, the children, 
hearing his footstep, rush to greet him 
with tales of the fine “belly-whoppers”’ 
they had on the hill, and of the wonder- 
ful things they have learned to do on 
their skates. His wife tells of the pleas- 
ant call, and the few minutes’ walk in the 
fresh air which has brightened her up 
and given her a new stimulus, for -her 
housework. j 

Life in the city tends to make one nar- 
row and selfish, and if we wish to de- 
velop the best that is in us we must get 
out where the very air is not contami- 
mated in the greed for gold. | 

In these days of progress, it is not 


necessary to be a millionaire to have your 
own home. 

In the city of Bayonne, which is so 
prettily situated on a peninsula between 
the Newark and New York bays, on the 
line ob thes Ge Kk. HRS OneNee | enceastivacc 
cessible to New York) there is a building 
company which is attracting the attention 
of the homeseeker, 

The accompanying cut and plans show 
a house recently finished by the Bayonne 
Building Company on their easy pay- 
ment plan. 

The lot is 42 feet wide by too feet in 
depth, and was selected by the purchaser. 
He wanted trees particularly in the plot, 
and he has them. The price of the house 
and lot, including the fence, is $3,000, of 
which the first payment was 10 per cent., 
or $300; the balance, or $2,700, is paid 
for at the rate of 85 cents on every $100, 
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or $22.95 per month, and in little less 
than fifteen years the purchaser will own 
the house free and clear. 

The house is two-story and attic, with 
five rooms and bath, nickel, open plumb- 
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ing and all improvements. The cellar 
runs under the entire house and has a hot 
air furnace; also two wash trays. 

The first floor consists of parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen. The second floor 
has two good-sized bedrooms and a bath- 
room. The attic, which has large win- 
dows, may be finished to make two very 
desirable rooms. 

This company is entirely local and con- 
sists of a large number of shareholders, 
who believe in giving the best possible re- 


turns for the money; the company being 
organized not only to make a profit for 
the shareholders, but to benefit the city 
by erecting a desirable class of houses in 
whatever location they may be placed. 
The officers of the company believe that 
they can procure a better property for the 
ptice for their customers than they could 
secure elsewhere for themselves, as the 
property is often purchased in large plots 
and the material for the construction of 
the houses in large quantities. 


The Rahway River at Cranford 


Summer versus Winter 
By S. F. AUSTIN 


0? HE accompanying illustra- 
2 tions of summer and winter 
scenes on the Rahway 
River iocineea sthcine to 
charm the imagination of 
every lover of rural life and 
suburban home. In the scorching rays of 
the summer sun and when the mellow 
moonlight peers through the overhang- 
ing branches, casting their shadows on 
the mirrored waters, young hearts in 
lazy canoes delight in drifting into quiet 
and shady nooks to breathe the sweet 


fragrance from the alluring air and tell 
over and over again the old, old story; 
for nothing stirs the fountains of sen- 
timent to love and adoration like float- 
ing along wooded banks, sheltered from 
a sultry sun, or in the shades of even- 
ing with the moon peeping through 
the foliage to divine the secrets the silent 
trees refuse to whisper. 

Naturally as these water courses find 
their way to the sea, so naturally do 
young hearts yearn for the retreats of 
love and romance, and those that have to 


RAHWAY RIVER, CRANFORD, N. J.—SUMMER 
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RAHWAY RIVER, CRANFORD, N. J.—WINTER 


find the inspiration in an uptown flat, or 
the more pretentious elevator appointed 
apartment, develop only “surface indi- 
cations,” as the miner would say, and fail 
to touch the depth of nature’s overflow- 
ing fountain, just as the artist who has 
not dipped his brush in her delicate rain- 


bow tints fails to infuse into his picture 
the fullest essence of life. 

Even older hearts love to linger in 
these embowered retreats and rehearse 
the old story, or perchance, under the 
genial touch of quickened memories, 
make confessions and new resolves that 
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brighten the pathway and gild the future 
with a new promise. 

Do we give up our love for these scenes 
when nature has laid off her summer 
mantle of green or her autumn mantle of 
gold? No! Her new white robe may 
not be as enchanting, her breath may not 
be as balmy, her embrace not as languid ; 
but who does not enjoy the country sleigh 
rides and the music of the bells? What 
hearts do not keep time with the ring of 
the steel skate as it carries them in grace- 
ful couples over the smooth and spark- 
ling ice? Hearts grow cold there? Oh, 


no! Nature feeds the fire that glows 
just as well on ice, till all the world seems 
one little universe for two 

Winter or summer, let us get our best 
lessons from a close communion with na- 
ture. Cities offer opportunities for busi- 
ness, but to broaden our friendships, 
widen our field of usefulness, come in 
closer touch with human sympathies, let 
us keep in daily contact with nature in all 
her moods. Keep in her sunshine and it 
will dispel many a cloud that otherwise 
would darken a whole life. 


ANOTHER RAHWAY RIVER VIEW—WINTER 


How to See the World’s Fair 


By CLAUDE WETMORE 


WHE World’s Fair of 1904 at 
2 St. Louis will be a big city 
YA kB wherein will be gathered 
(AS the world—a mighty big 

SC world—in epitome. It is to 
be really more inclusive 
and comprehensive than is New York 
City or London or Paris, for it is the true 
cosmopolis, embracing all peoples and all 
products and processes, natural and arti- 
ficial. To see the World’s Fair in one 
day would be merely to skim the surface, 


and leave the greater part of the surface 
unskimmed. To be sure, one may spend 
one day at the exposition with consider- 
able profit and a great deal of pleasure, 
but it is more than likely that the visitor’s 
chief impression after parting would be 
one of regret for not having more time to 
look deeper and farther into the glories 
and beauties of the fair. 

Thousands of persons are planning to 
spend the entire season at St. Louis, so 
that they may have the great exposition 
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always at their command, while a great 
many others are counting upon at least a 
month; others will be able to visit the 
city from time to time during the expo- 
sition season, extending their World’s 
Fair enjoyment over several weeks, but 
there is a very large percentage of the 
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people who, coming from a distance, will 
limit their participation in World’s Fair 
joys to one week. 

Let us suppose that you have but one 
week to spend at the fair—six glorious 
days. You will want to put in those days 
tothe best advantage, for such is the 
magnitude of the fair and the multiplicity 
of its features that you will be compelled 
to economize time in order to see as much 
of the exposition as will give you a def- 
inite conception of its wonders. You will 
therefore do well to systematize your 
movements, laying out a plan for the 
week and adhering to it as closely as may 
be practicable. Naturally one’s individual 
tastes will govern largely, but for the 
average person I should suggest a plan 
something like this: 

Devote the first two days to what is 
called “the main picture.” By that de- 
scription is meant the chief group of ex- 
hibit palaces, including the structures on 
Art Hill—Cascade Gardens, Festival Hall, 
Colonnade of States and Palace of Fine 
Arts. It is quite probable that unless you 
skip a great manv things you will find 
that all of your first day has been spent in 


one building. The Palace of Machinery, 
for instance, will present to the average 
man so many things of interest that he 
will not realize how rapidly the time has 
passed. But in addition to this building 
he will have in that one group on the level 
ground seven others—Varied Industries, 
Education and Social Economy, Trans- 
portation, Manufactures, Electricity, 
Mines and Metallurgy and Liberal Arts. 
In each building he will find from five to 
fifteen acres of space filled with interest- 
ing exhibits—machinery in operation, 
processes being shown, all achievement 
and invention in comparative display. 
Outside will be the Grand Basin and the 
lagoons, the sunken garden, the beautiful 
bridges, the boats, the gondoliers, and the 
tumbling waterfalls on the hillside, the 
artistic statuary—all of which must oc- 
cupy the attention. Two days spent in 
this group will pass quickly, and the vis- 
itor will discover at the end of the second 
day that he has just had a mere glance, 
like Moses, into the promised land; there 
will be acres of exhibits that he has not 
seen, of the presence of which he has not 
dreamed. 

Many visitors probably will spend as 
much as one day in just looking around 
the outside of the buildings, drinking in 
the beauties of architecture, landscaping 
and statuary, and feeling the thrill of 
the moving crowds, and the tumbling, 
leaping, laughing cataracts, the placid la- 
goons. The Palace of Fine Arts, with 
the Sculpture Pavilion as an adjunct, will 
occupy much of the time of those who are 
inclined toward the artistic. The music 
of orchestras and the grand pipe organ in 
Festival Hall will add to the enchant- 
ment, andeat nivhts when: thes Cascade 
Gardens and the lagoons are turned into 
sparkling jewels and splendid flowers by 
the application of electric lights, the vis- 
itor will be content merely to gaze and 
“drink delight of living.” 

If you care to gain at the beginning of 
your week an idea of the surface extent 
of the World’s Fair and the wonderful 
variety of buildings, you mav take a ride 
on the Intramural Railway the first thing 
after entering the grounds. This will oc- 
cupy a little more than an hour, and you 
will have a ride of fourteen miles inside 
the grounds, affording an outside glimpse 
of the buildings as you glide past. But it 
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may be well for you to defer the intra- 
mural trip to the end of the week, so that 
you will not be discouraged at the outset 
by the immensity of the exposition and 
the evident impossibility of your seeing 
as much of it as you would like in one 
short week. 

After your two days in the main pic- 
ture you may reluctantly leave this part of 
the exposition and spend half a day in the 
United States government buildings, of 
which there are two, the main structure 
and an auxiliary edifice devoted exclu- 
sively to the fisheries exhibit of Uncle 
Sam. It has been observed that most per- 
sons show a greater curiosity regarding 
live fish than about any other exhibits at 
an exposition, and the chances are that 
you will spend so much time in the fish- 
eries building, if you go there first, that 
you will have to hurry througt. the Gov- 
ernment building proper, in which you 
will find a wonderful array of exhibits of 
national interest, including precious docu- 
ments and other historical relics. 

The remainder of the day may be spent 
most profitably in seeing the State build- 
ings and grounds. Each State and Terri- 
tory has a separate building, containing 
a part of its exhibit. Many of these are 
reproductions of historical houses, such 
as the Cabildo at New Orleans, where the 
Louisiana territory transfer was made; 
the home of Thomas Jefferson at Monti- 
cello, the headquarters of Washington at 
Morristown, N. J., and the like. 

The fourth day may be spent south of 
the Administration Building and _ the 
group that surrounds it and in the Palace 
of Agriculture, the largest building ever 
constructed for the exhibits of one branch 
of products. It covers twenty acres, and 
surrounding it are nearly fifty acres of 
sloping, which the landscape architects 
have fashioned into a beautiful form. All 
the flowers and shrubs you see on this 
ground around the Agricultural Building 
are exhibits, even to the gigantic lilies in 
the pond, the leaves of which will uphold 
the weight of a small boy. 

If one manages to get through the Ag- 
ricultural Building in half a day—which 
is not likely—he may spend an hour or 
two in getting a mere glimpse of the en- 
ticing things in the Palace of Horticul- 
ture. Really one ought to have at least 
one full day to see the Filipinos. There 


are to be more than a thousand of the 
natives, living in villages partly built by 
themselves, of material brought from the 
islands. How can you possibly take your 


departure before enjoying a meal at the 
erand restaurant, watching the Filipinos 
doing their shopping at the Manila mar- 
kets and pausing to see the buildings of 
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Filipino architecture—a section of old 
Manila, a part of the life of Mindanao 
Island, an exhibit from each of the other 
islands in the archipelago, all vivid with 
motion and color. But then you have 
only a day for all this, and you must leave 
with only a glance at the tree dwellers in 
their queer habitations and the no less 
queer houses built on stilts in the lake. 
Four days have gone, and yet you have 
very much to see, even in order to “cover” 
the exposition in a hurry. Let the fifth 
day be devoted to the features in the 
vicinity of the Administration Building. 
You will discover early in the morning 
of the fifth day that there are things in 
this neighborhood never dreamed of in 
your fancy or philosophy. Here will be 
spread out to your gaze the curious eth- 
nological exhibit, of living men and 
women from many of the out-of-the- way 
corners of the earth; giants and pigmies, 
Indians of many tribes, South Sea Island- 
ers and Arctic Circle Esquimaux. Not 
far away you may see the big military 
barracks and semi-civic bodies in uni- 
form. Then there will be the enormous 
Stadium, where the Olympian games are 
to take place. To the east will appear the 
fine group of solid stone buildings, in- 
cluding the Hall of Congresses, the struc- 
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ture devoted to woman’s activities and 
genius, the administrative offices of the 
World’s Fair and other classic halls. 
Down in front and slightly southward 
will loom up the foreign buildings, such 
of them as you have not already seen in 
other parts of the grounds. 

There is but one day left, and, of 
course, you want to go back to the main 
picture, or perhaps to some other part of 
the grounds where something of particu- 
lar interest has attracted your attention. 
But you can’t do it, for you haven’t seen 
the World’s Fair yet, not by a great deal. 
Why, you haven’t been on the Pike—the 
street of concessions. The Pike embraces 
more new and unusual features than any 
“midway” ever built. It is not wise to 
mention them by name here, lest you de- 
termine to spend the entire week on the 
Pike and go away without having seen 


the main exposition at all. One day must 
be devoted to the Pike, and even then you 
will not have seen a tenth part of the ob- 
jects and entertainments which it boasts. 
But the week is ended, and—why, of 
course, you have forgotten something, 
many things, in fact; but chief among 
them the New Jerusalem, in which eleven 
acres of the city of Jerusalem are repro- 
duced. Well, there is no help for it; you 
must stay over Sunday and rest up, then 
come back next week and see Jerusalem, 
and after you have seen that you will find 
so many other things still new to you that 
you will not be able to leave St. Louis 
without a great pang of regret that you 
must go so soon. 

“Oh, ’'m coming back again before the 
fair is over,’ you are sure to say before 
you depart from Union Station. 


Social Life in the Suburban Town 


By THOMAS C. HOADLEY 


Y WO words are now generally 
V2 employed to indicate two 
IK very different shades of 
mE y ee 
WES modern social life. Society 
(ES) 
MOY printed without quotation 
marks still stands for that 
human fellowship, intellectual association 
and culture wnich have been the finest 
fruit of all the ages. To indicate the mod- 
ern extravaganza upon this oldinstitution, 
the word “society” has become necessary. 
“Society” is composed largely of the bla- 
tantly, suddenly rich—a leisure class that 
is merely idle. New York is its Mecca, 
and its Kaaba is worshipped in certain 
of the metropolitan hotels that stand for 
display. 

“Tt takes generations to know how to 
use leisure properly,” said a keen femi- 
nine critic of “society” recently. “It is a 
most unhealthy sign that we have in our 
community a class of people who eat their 
luncheons at 1:30 and then adjourn to the 
card tables, and spend every minute of 
their time gambling until dinner, after 
whichedt 1Ssa\ Gase“oL back to, the vcard 
tables again. How can people who spend 
their time in this way be expected to take 
an interest in anything requiring the 
smallest show of intellect? If a man of 
brains penetrates the inner circle he is 


viewed simply as a freak. They are in- 
terested in his clothes, his necktie, his 
manner of combing his hair. His thought 
makes no appeal to them. In London, 
Paris, Rome, conversation plays a large 
part in social life. In our fashionable 
circlesMivissan-art never learnedsa ene 
society woman employs a magician, a 
‘coon’ singer or a troupe of bell-ringers to 
entertain her guests after dinner.” 

After the parade and gluttony, money 
worship and inanity of this “society,” 
which one is bound to meet in the Sunday 
papers if nowhere else, it is pleasant to 
discover the healthful, sane social life of 
suburban towns—society in the right 
meaning. Practically all residents of sub- 
urbs are workers, and this precludes the 
excesses of the moneyed idler. Wealth 
is a factor of suburban society, but it is 
either in the hands of a generation that 
has learned its responsibilities and use, or 
in the possession of creators whose in- 
herent stability of character makes for 
sane living. Contemplation of “society” 
is likely to make a true American fear 
for the future of his country, but contact 
with the real democracy of the suburban 
towns is reassuring. “Society” is a phe- 
nomena, while the suburbs reveal the 
everlasting foundations of the republic. 
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Suburban social life is intellectual as 
well as healthy. Authors, journalists, 
painters and musicians are to be found in 
its various circles. The word “intellec- 
tual’ is not meant in the bookish sense 
alone, for persons of intelligence will 
here come in contact with the best 
thought in science, invention, business, 
industrial development and the lines of 
progress that are peculiar to this country. 
The social circles are smaller. Close and 
profitable friendships are possible. A per- 
son disposed to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered will enter a field of 
broad thinking. Social life on these terms 
is a satisfaction and a stimulus. 

Extravagant entertaining is not usual 
in the suburbs. The woman who buys 
her potatoes at Tiffany’s would arouse 
more pity than emulation, for suburban 
society is composed of people who either 
cannot afford extravagant affairs, or who 
know the absurdity of mere show. All 
clubs and other pleasures are established 
on a sensible and inexpensive basis, for 
they are designed to include all persons 
in the community who appreciate them. 
The man who could not afford a single 
club in New York finds that the suburban 
clubs are moderate in cost. They are re- 
garded as necessities, not luxuries, and 
are organized upon a liberal plan that in- 
cludes every member of a family. This 
applies particularly to children, and the 
suburban club is notable for its success in 
providing boys with healthful amusement 
during the critical period from fifteen to 
twenty. - 

Suburban society is social in the best 
sense. Its pleasures are normal—never 
of the kind that would please the editor 
of a yellow journal. The mad, embitter- 
ing struggle of “society” with the quota- 
tion marks is not of its spirit, and wrong 
aims and vapidities can never taint sub- 
urban intercourse. Caste is practically 
unknown, least of all the caste of the 
check-book. Distinction is accorded only 
to character. 


New Jersey Central Breaks Record 


A new speed record has been made on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey by the 
eastbound Harrisburg “flyer.” This train on 
February 12 made the run from Phillipsburg, 
N. J., to Jersey City, a distance of seventy-three 
miles, in seventy-eight minutes. The time con- 


sumed included three stops, besides several 
slowdowns for crossings and bridges. 

Many miles were made at the rate of forty 
seconds to the mile, and if the train had come 
through without stopping the run would have 
been made in about sixty-six minutes. 

The train, known to the public as the “Queen 
of the Valley,” leaves Harrisburg daily at 8 a. 
m. It left February 12 on time, and was held 
up twenty-two minutes at Bethlehem Junction 
waiting for the Philadelphia and Reading con- 
nection. That delay caused the train to pull 
into Phillipsburg behind time. 

Engine 571 was drawing the train, with 
Frank Eck at the throttle. When Eck drew 
out of Phillipsburg he determined to make up 
some of the lost time. There is an up grade 
from Phillipsburg to Hampton Junction, but 
Eck took it in a rush. 

From Hampton Junction to North Branch, a 
distance of fifteen miles, the run is down the 
side of a mountain, and when that stretch was 
reached the train fairly flew. Several miles 
were made on this section at the rate of thirty- 
eight seconds to the mile (which is at the rate 
of 94.74 miles an hour). From North’ Branch 
to. Somerville, miles were made in forty 
seconds. 

A stop was made at Somerville for passen- 
gers, and when the train pulled out a good part 
of the lost time had been made up. Between 
Somerville and Plainfield there was some more 
fast running. Another stop was made at Plain- 
field, and a third stop at Elizabeth. 

The run in from Elizabeth was necessarily 
much slower, owing to the junctions and 
switches ‘at Elizabethport. Another cause of 
delay at this point was the fact that the draw 
in the bridge over Newark Bay is being 
changed. The orders there are for trains to 
cross the bridge at that point at a speed not 
exceeding four miles an hour. The bridge is 
7,000 feet long and trains run slowly over it 
at all times. 

Owing to the multiplicity of switches in the 
Jersey Central’s yards, which run from Eliza- 
bethport to Jersey City, the train proceeded 
slowly to the terminal, where it arrived at 
12.28, exactly on time. 

No preparation had been made for a par- 
ticularly fast run and Eck was not looking to 
make a record when he did it. His sole effort 
was to make up the time lost at Bethlehem 
Junction. The engine which drew the train 
was formerly a compound that had been con- 
verted into a simple. The drivers are seven 
feet in diameter. 

—New York Mail and Express. 


I do not like to have my toes trodden upon 
in the trolley cars. I don’t mind hanging on 
a strap for hours at a stretch if people will 
only let me do it with dignity and serenity. 

—“A Country Mouse in the City.” 


I wish I could rid myself of the idea that 
the rows of wistful faces I see looking out of 
the upper story windows along the elevated 
roads are locked in, and cannot get out. 

—‘A Country Mouse in the City.” 
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March 


The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee! 

Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


QHE single man occupying a 
2 hall bedroom may live with 
some peace of mind in New 
York, but no man who has 
a family likes to know that 
his wife or children are 
iieoad in the city streets alone. New 
York, by its very size, is unquestionably 
the most dangerous place in the world for 
the weak. The “thoughtlessness”’ of 
New York crowds is a never-ending sub- 
ject of letters to the newspapers, and 
some writers use the words “brutality” 


and “‘hoggishness” instead of the milder 
epithet. Scenes to be witnessed daily in 
cars and crowded places have a parallel 
only in the mad rush of stampeded cattle. 
The size of the metropolis is such that a 
man of large acquaintance is practically 
among strangers the moment he steps 
into the streets, and there is no need for 
the “courtesy ‘that “every Tesident sored 
smaller community must show if he is to 
keep the respect of his townsmen. The 
observer in New York’s streets will con- 
clude that the courtesy of nine in ten of 
its male inhabitants is dropped the instant 
they become incognito in the crowd. A 
rapidly growing foreign element and the 
shamefully inadequate public conveyances 
are other factors in the selfish rush and 
scramble. A marked difference exists in 
suburban cities not five miles away from 
Park Row—in fact, a difference is no- 
ticed the moment one steps onto a ferry- 
boat. There is room in suburban cars 
and streets. Courtesy is not only pos- 
sible, but compulsory, for the restraint of 
the smaller community is put upon the 
few men whose breeding is but a veneer. 
Chivalry is an everyday thing in the sub- 
urbs. No man fears to have ‘his wife and 
children board a train or trolley, while the 
element of danger in suburban streets is 
absolutely nil. 


A pertinent unsigned paper entitled 

“Confessions of a Country Mouse’ ap- 
pears in the /ndependent, the writer lay- 
ing emphasis on the sham and shoddy of 
the flat, where everything does double 
service and nothing is what the flat- 
dweller would have it appear to be. “I 
aim so tired “of pretense! shersaysnm@n 
beds that pretend to be bookcases or 
pianos, of safes that pretend to be some- 
thing else, of fireplaces that never ‘go,’ of 
people that pretend to be wise, or rich, or 
socially important when they are none of 
these things! Oh, for an honest bed, 
standing on four sturdy legs and not mas- 
querading as anything under the sun ex- 
cept a bed!” Your true flat-dweller has 
been bred amid such deceptions in furni- 
ture, and as he cam sconceive -of nose 
outside a flat, so he can imagine no home 
fitted out on an honest scheme. Indeed, 
so long as he exists in a rococo, super- 
heated kennel, it is necessary that his 
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sideboard be a bed, and that his Morris 
chair be a table, and eke a stepladder. 
THE SUBURBANITE remembers with con- 
siderable distinctness a man living in a 
showy uptown apartment house who had 
a waistcoat made with two faces, so that 
it could be turned during a minute’s pri- 
vacy. Luckily for the human race, how- 
ever, there is a goodly proportion of peo- 
ple who, though their lot be cast among 
flats, awake to their degradation. It is 
they who emigrate for the better land of 
the suburbs, where beds are beds and 
real wood is actually burned in real fire- 
places. 


“What is wealth?” This question has 
been discussed with warmth lately by the 
readers of the New York Times. Many 
definitions of wealth were given, but not 
one that seemed to suit everybody. It 
was clearly shown, however, that every 
form of property is unstable—merchan- 
dise, lands, bonds, stocks and securities, 
the precious metals and the precious 
stones. Nor is there any way of ascer- 
taining how much property constitutes 
wealth, for the millionaire cuts a shabby 
figure beside the multi-millionaire, and 
the billionaire is in sight. The old phi- 
losophers maintained that wealth was like 
East Aurora—a state of mind. Certainly 
a clear, cheerful conscience is better than 
great riches. THE SUBURBANITE is mod- 
est, and hesitates to measure himself with 
the philosophers of antiquity, or of the 
New York Times, but it seems to him 
that wealth is altogether a matter of en- 
vironment, ‘and that the true center of 
wealth is, not Wall Street, but the sub- 
urbs of New Jersey. A man rich in his 
environment ought to have the sympathy 
of a wife, the joy of healthy children, the 
possession of a comfortable home (be it 
on the humblest or the most magnificent 
scale, so long as it is real), the advan- 
tages of a great city minus its evils— 
these things constitute wealth according 
to THe SuBURBANITE’S definition. In 
themselves they create the mental wealth 
of the ancient philosophers. Further- 
more, they are necessary to the material 
wealth that has been discussed by the 
philosophers of the Times, for they give 
the ambition and poise and will that 


create property, and are more stable than 
material possessions. That environment 
is real wealth is shown by the fact that 
every man who attains material riches im- 
mediately invests in environment. That 
the center of this wealth is in the suburbs 
of New Jersey can be seen by anybody 
who will take the trouble to ride through 
the well-built towns there and mingle 
with the hale, happy people who live in 
them. Wealth of this kind will not be 
found in any such universal degree in 
Wall Street, nor in the aristocratic resi- 
dence districts of the metropolis, nor in 
its magnificent hotels, nor at any of its 
centers of life. Material wealth there 
may be, but not the superabundant hu- 
man wealth that comes of a sane plan of 
living. 


Easter Sunday, which falls on April 3 
this year, is a movable feast in a double 
sense. So far as the calendar is con- 
cerned it may occur any Sunday between 
March 21 and April 25, for the moon de- 
termines Easter—not fair Luna herself, 
but an imaginary moon invented for this 
purpose by the church fathers who in the 
year 1582 settled a lot of controversy that 
had arisen over the festival. Easter de- 
termines all other church festivals, and 
long before it became a Christian feast 
was observed by the Anglo-Saxons. The 
very name is Anglo-Saxon. This festi- 
val also moves geographically. As re- 
cently as five years ago Fifth avenue was 
the gathering place of fashion on this an- 
nual spring awakening to outdoor life, 
but the uncertain climate of the metropo- 
lis was always a damper on complete en- 
joyment of the day. Dame Fashion, 
therefore, taking a leaf out of the book 
of the churchmen, decreed that Easter 
should be observed at Atlantic City. 
Here, in the genial climate maintained by 
Old Atlantic, Easter Sunday has grown 
to proportions quite beyond anything 
known in the Fifth avenue days. The 
holiday-making multitude that surges 
along the boardwalk on this festival has 
representatives from every part of the 
land, and as the manner of observing the 
feast is peculiarly American, so it has be- 
come a national event. 
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The New Bridge Across Newark Bay 


NDAY, February 14, was 
st; Valentine's; Day. = The 
Central Railroad of New 
Jersey received a valentine 
in the shape of the first half 
of its new bridge over 
Newark Bay, which has been a-building 
the past eighteen months. Known tech- 
nically as “Bridge 21,” this is the finest 
structure of its kind on the whole system. 
The manner of its operation, as well as 
the way in which it was built, have at- 
tracted attention from both the lay and 
engineering public. 

“Bridge 21” replaces the old draw- 
bridge at this point, and was designed to 
be not only infinitely stronger, but much 
quicker in operation. A  drawbridge 
turns upon a great circle of small iron 
wheels, and the friction produced necessi- 
tates strong power to turn it. Further- 
more, the draw must be turned as far to 
pass a tug as a full-rigged ship. The 
new bridge is of the “rolling lift’ type, 
and is raised like the blade of a jackknife 
instead of being swung. Huge counter- 
weights balance it so accurately that by 
hand power a single man (or a married 
man, for that matter) can raise the bridge 
high enough to permit a vessel to pass. 
As scows and tugboats mostly use this 
channel the bridge need be lifted but a 
few feet, ordinarily, and the track is 
ready for traffic within half a minute after 
the vessel has cleared the opening. 

The charter of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey requires that this channel 
shall always have two passages open to 
navigation, so another lift exactly like the 
one just completed will be begun as soon 
as permission to close the channel is re- 
ceived from the War Department. The 
lift opened on February 14 bridges the 
westward or New Jersey side of the chan- 
nel. Against many difficulties it was 
constructed with only a single day’s in- 
terruption to traffic. The gigantic steel 
lift, weighing more than 750 tons, was 
built in a perpendicular position, and so 
accurately gauged that when dropped for 
the first time upon the stone supports pro- 
vided to receive it the road was ready for 
trains as soon as rails had been laid. 
Work was delayed last August by the 


overturning of a large tower supporting” 


derricks, a heavy squall hurling it into the 
water. Another difficulty arose in con- 
structing the foundations, as piers had to 
be sunk directly in a line with the old 
bridge without disturbing the piling on 
which it rested. The piles for the new 
piers had to be sawed off thirty-five feet 
below the water. Engineers shook their 
heads over this problem, and then solved 
it—as engineers generally do in such 
cases. When the piles for the first pier 
had been driven a big box with a bottom 
consisting of four layers of heavy timbers 
was built, with detachable sides. Then 
the concrete pier was laid upon the bot- 
tom of the box, which was floated close 
to the bridge, filled with water and sunk 
under the old bridge, on the top of the 
submerged piles driven for it. Then the 
sides of the box were unscrewed and sent 
to the surface to be used in building the 
next pier. : 

The second half of the structure will 
probably be completed by the end of this 
year. Two gasoline engines of seventy- 
five horse-power are used to operate the 
lifts. The great counterweights at the 
channel end of the lift, immediately no- 
ticed by the lay eye, are composed of more 
than 100 cast-iron blocks, each weighing 
about 1,600 pounds. The design for 
; Bridge “21° was “furnished, by ste 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Company, 
but all the actual work of planning and 
construction was done by the Jersey Cen- 
tral’s own engineering department, under 
the direction of Chief Engineer Joseph O. 
Osgood. “Bridge 21" 1s the first of ats 
type to be erected in the vicinity of New 
York, and will immeasurably facilitate 
traffic, particularly suburban trains. 


Rus in Urbe 


In the country each house has a certain indi- 
viduality. It may, for example, be pictur- : 
esquely ugly, unpicturesquely ugly or plain. 
But in the city a man has little to go by in 
finding his home except the number, and the 
stranger finds it hard to remember that. His 
homing instinct has to be guided mostly by 
whether his apartment is in a house with a 
high stoop, and how far it is from a lamp- 
post; and he gets off the car at the proper 
cross-road by noticing whether there are three 
saloons and a drug store or three saloons and 
a grocery.—The Independent. 
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HOTEL TRAYMORE 


AM IANA Ga Clete, (Noe Js 


Remains open throughout the year. Every known comfort 
and convenience for Winter guests. Golf _ privileges. 
Running water in bedrooms. 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. 
D. S. WHITE, President 


HOTEL RUDOLF, ATLANTIC CITY 


OPEN ALL YEAR Elegant Grill 
Cafe, Restaurant 


American and 


European Plans MUSIC DAILY 


400 ROOMS 
with Sea and Fresh 
Water Baths 


Delightful, Fall 
Winter and Spring 
Seasons 


Direct Ocean View and on Beach Promenade 
W. E. CocHRAN, Mer. Write Direct to Hotel for Booklet and Rates C. R. MYERS, Prop. 


AGE A NERICeCiiny aIN..).. 


Pore ledemnn 1s 


Beautifully situated, directly facing the ocean and Boardwalk. 
Hot and cold sea water in private baths. All Golf privileges. 


WALTER, J. BUZBY. 
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SEASIDE HOUSE, cncs 


This Ocean Front Hotel is Open Throughout the Year. 
Elevator, Sun Parlors, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths. 


Capacity 300. Golf Privileges, etc. Baggage checked 
from Hotel to Residence. Coach meets all Trains. 


F. P,. COOK & SON 


| GALEN HALL il vou sponta visit 


ATLANTIC CITY ATLANTIC CITY 


Hotel and Sanatorium EASTER TIME 


. ; , ; SPECIAL EXPRESS SERVICE 
New Brick. With every convenience, in- 


cluding the most elaborate bath equipment Via 
on the Coast. Hydriatic and Electrical. NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 
Booklet Fealkee YOUNG ee 
General Manager NEW YORK 


1, £ GARDEN . 
HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


HAS NO_EQUAL 
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American and European plans 
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The only Hotel in Atlantic City employing white 


_ 


service throughout 
200 rooms. 100 baths with sea water 


Beautiful Gardens on the roof 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET W. I. FINCH 
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Hotel Islesworth, 


Long distance telephone service in bedrooms. 
New ‘“ Dutch” cafe. 


Capacity, 500. Orchestra. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE at Hotel Savoy, 
sgth Street and Fifth Ave., where rooms can be re- 
served and general information obtained. 


THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Photo Supplies and Picture Frames 
176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
3 Doors above Maiden Lane, Howard Building 
TELEPHONE 2989 CORTLANDT. Up ONE FLIGHT 


SPECIAL FOR MARCH~—8 xro Bromide Enlargements 
in water colors—50c. 


LAKEWOOD. N. J. 


FASHIONABLE SPRING RESORT. 


go minutes from New York, via 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 
POLO TOURNAMENT 
HORSE SHOW 


MUSHROOMS GROW LIKE MAGIC 


Learn The highest priced vegetable known. Always in 

Hotw demand. Men and women grow them at home. 
Small space needed. Little trouble. We iustruct you 

to and buy product for cash. Send stamped addressed 

Grow envelope for instructions. 

Ghem American Agricultural School of Instruction, 


200 B’way, Dept. ‘‘S,”’ N. Y. City. (Copyrighted.) 


Established 
1850 


HEATER of Quauity 
The Celebrated Tha tcher 


Steam, Hot Water or Warm Air 


and known fortheir superior quality and heating capacity. 


A New Jersey product making life happy for thousands 
of suburbanites. ‘*‘ Made in Newark,” sold everywhere. 


Send for Catalogue 


THATCHER FURNACE CoO. 
240 Water Street = = New York 


Atlantic City, N. J° 


On the beach at 
Virginia Avenue 


Hot and Cold Sea Water in all baths. 
American and European Plans. 


OSBORNE & PAINTER 


ROSELLE, N. J. 


Turay Station 
Sy) °° Ris 
35 minutes from Liberty St., Central R. R. of N. J. 

96 trains daily ; stone sidewalks, beautifully shaded streets, macadam 
roads, four churches, a casino, excellent schools, water, gas and electric 
light, Sewer ; Six minutes from Elizabeth, 25 minutes from N wark; two 
trolley lines; in fact, an ideal country town with all city improvements; an 
excellent family hotel; attractive houses for sale and to rent; also choice 
Building Lots on reasonable terms. Address for further particulars, 


ROSELLE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, Roselle, N. J. 


WITHIN SUBURBAN LIMITS 


Descriptive book on Jersey Home Towns free upon ap- 
plication to Gen. Pass. Dept., New Jersey Central, New 
York City. 


Grass Seed 


FOR LAWNS, GRASS PLOTS 
TENNIS COURTS, COLF LINKS 


PERMANENT PASTURE 
MIXTURES 


For Light, Medium and Heavy Soils 


Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Bulbs and Agricultural Implements 


Simp alex 


50 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branch Store 


404 E. 34th St., N.Y. 
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OAK COURT 


sy Me ey Weimar 


CS Le ee 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Same Ownership and Management 


THIRD SEASON. 


M. J. EVANS 


Furnished and Unfurnished | £4%ewood-N- J: The LEXINGTON 


COTTAGES 


FOR RENT 
A. M. BRADSHAW & CO. 


Times and Journal Building 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


McCUE & BEECROFT 
Livery and Boarding Stables 


First-class Accommodations for Private Horses, Carriages, etc., 
etc. Carriages of every description and Traps “of all the latest 
styles. Safe Horses for | adies’ Driving. Competent coachmen 
in every style of livery at short notice and reasonable rates. Four- 
in-hand Brakes, Tandems and Saddle Horses. 


MONTHLY TURNOUTS A SPECIALTY 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines Stables 


Lakewood, N. J., Telephone g. Open all the year. 


PENINSULA AVENUE, SEABRIGHT, N. J., Telephone 20 


AV eal jest) MELON Gh ls ers 


MAIN SPS eet EARE WOOD, Hid: 


A First-Class Modern Hotel 


On EUROPEAN or AMERICAN plan. Directly opposite the 
main entrance to the Laurel House 


MRS. M. A. NOWLAND, Owner and Proprietor 


CARTON & ESTEE 
Livery and Boarding Stables 


Monthly Turnouts Furnished to Order. Safe Horses for Ladies 
to Drive. First-class accommodations for Private Horses, Car- 
riages, etc. 


316 Fourth Street, Lakewood, N. J. 


Opposite the Laurel House 
——OPEN ALL THE YEAR—— 


Sunny Rooms and Open Wood Fires, Private and Public Baths, 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights 


Rates, $2.50 perday andup. A.S. LARRABEE, Prop. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean Avenue House 
LAKEWOOD, N. Jd. 


Two minutes’ walk from Depot and Post-Office 
N. V. GRAVATT, Proprietor 


THE BRENTFOR 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


With all Modern Improvements and Conveniences 


Cor. Madison Ave. and 
Sixth St. 


Open from October until June. 


$2.50 per day, $15.00 per week and upwards, according to size 
and location of rooms. Mrs. A. M. MYERS 


DBO OHUPRE 
Livery and Boarding Stables 


Lexington Ave., near Main St. 


Telephone 125 A LAKEWOOD, Ni: 


THE NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Lexington Avenue and Second Street 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Rooms, Single or En Suite, 
with Baths. Private Dining Rooms. English 
Grill Room. Turkish and Needle Baths. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 


J. J. DWYER, Proprietor 
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p42 CIBER LY SrREET 


TRY_OUR ONE DOLLAR SHIRT 


MADE TO FIT——FIT; TO WEAR 
Headguarters for the “ LION BRAND” Collars and Cuffs 


Try the “Ant-Aqua”’ finish—will not wilt with perspiration 


MEN'S WEAR CO. 


FRANK J. COLE, Manager 
(Near Ferry) 


Pere NEW ay ORK 


The De Forest House 


SOMERVILLEE,N. J. 


A WINTER RESOR 


Every Modern Convenience for Comfort 
and Rest. Beautiful Surroundings. 


1 Hour from 
New York 


A charming home for those seeking a change 
RATES $10 PER WEEK 


Write for Illustrated yee A. LANCE, Prop. 


Descriptive Booklet 


Wm. Whitmer 


& Sons, Inc. 


Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 


LUMBER 


HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough or Dressed 


Yellow P me ¥ Car Lumber, Bridge 
Oak % “Timber and Ties 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
704 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
7 Baldwin Block, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Is Your Sight Failing? 


If so, you need expert professional 
attention for your eyes. Consult 


Prentice OPTICIST 


178 Broadway, New York 


Opposite Cortlandt Street 


The difference between opticist, oculist and optician is that 
the former ALONE has qualified at a 
school of technology 


Send for free booklet that will be a revelation to you 


The Suburbanite 


will help you to locate a Home 
on the New Jersey Central. 


Write us. 


HARRIS COTTAGE 


Cor. Monmouth Avenue and 7th Street 


One block from 
“ The Lakewood Hotel ”’ LAKEWOOD, ING 


Electric Lights, Steam Heat, 
Sun Parlors, Open Wood Fires 


YOUR _ PATRONAGE CHAS. J. HUNT 


SOLICITED 


A C ADI A 3d Street between Clifton 
and Lexington Avenues 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


With all modern improvements and conveniences. Open 
from October until June; $2.50 per day; weekly rates on 
application. Accommodation for forty guests. 


MRS. A. M. HERON 


THE LENOX, Lakewoogd,N.J. 
od 
BOGGS BROTHERS 


A Hotel Ideal in Comfort, Appointment, 
Service and Location. 


THE OXFORD, Avon-by:-the-Sea, N.J. 


June to October 
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CHARLES B. KINNAN ALBERT B. KINNAN 


CHARLES B. KINNAN 
General Advertising Agency 


Store and Office Fixtures 


ROEE* fOr 
DESKS 


OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK 


In Great Variety 
of Style and Price 


te-G, SEEEEW 
111 Fulton Street ...New York 


Telephone 2346 Cortlandt 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 428 MoNADNOCK BLOCK | 


Amsterdam Press 


NEW YORK 


WORKS 
45 Rose Street 


OFFICES 
3 Park Place 


am 


KOAAI 


MAKERS OF ARTISTIC 


Booklets, Folders, Catalogues, 
Etc. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 


For Over 69 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s “3 
Soothing Syrup 


AMSTERDAM 
ADVERTISING 
AG (Neen 


YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers =3 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 


== SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS = 
E= the GUMS, ALLAYS’ all pain, =3 


= 
has been used for over SIXTY = 3 


CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


Ideas, Designs, Plans 
and Estimates Furnished 


3 Park Place = New York 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1795. . 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS AND STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 
SAFETY COLORS. age Oar SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RATLWAY PRINTING -OF ALL DESCRIPRIONS: 


EDMUND (, CONVERSE, Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 

Chairman of the Board. most approved styles. ‘ 

THEO. H. FREELAND, President. Numbered, Local and Coupon Tickets of any Size, Pattern, Style or Device, 
WARREN L. GREEN, Vice-Pres. with Steel Plate Tints. 


JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Pres. LITHOGRAPHIC AnpD TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 


JOHN E. CURRIER, Sec’y & Treas. : 
F. RAWDON MYERS, Ass’t Treas. GEORGE W. HAWKINS, JR., Manager, Railway Department. 
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GEORGE F. CRAIG JOHN A. CALHOUN 
A, J. CADWALLADER 


| 3 Don’t Travel--- 
Ceo Cc F, & al & Co. 
ie. sae TELEPHONE 


YELLOW 
PINE. Melcphoncl Serr erin tie quickest 


messenger for all messages to all 


LUMBER places at all hours 


LOW RATES 
726 Drexel Building EFFICIENT SERVICE 
P hiladelphia NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
Use Southard’s Code Cable Address—Craigdrex COMPANY 


15 Dey Street 

ur West 38th Street 
220 West 124th Street 
Savannah Office, 238 Bay Street East - 616 East 150th Street 


Shipping Office, Fernandina, Fla. 


Before awarding your Contract 
for “Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALL ON THE 


CHICAGO 2 2 z 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS 
AISCHITECTURAL “FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture 


FE OOR, FINISHES SAY SRECIARTY 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK : BOSTON : 


32 Dearborn Avenue 22 Vesey Street 66 High Street 
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WoC. COBEINS 
The ELIZABETH 


Real Estate Agency || Real Estate and Insurance Agent 


e23 
Commissioner of Deeds 
A. D. MULFORD Wer os 
as ON Notary Public —= -= = 
233 BROAD STREET No. 221 Ocean Avenue 
L. D. Phone 234 Near Station Greenville, N. J. 
XE 
HOUSES OF ALL KINDS COLVILLE 
For Sale or Rent 
BUILDING LOTS Real Estate and Insurance Agent 
COU er OUSES 718 Avenue D, Bayonne, N. J 
x One Block from 33d Street Station, C. R. R. of N. J. 
Our Specialty is High-Class Residential HOUSES AND LOTS 
Property 
of all Descriptions and Locations at Lowest Possible Prices 
al SOLE AGENT 
Cee wa A ee ee ae BAYONNE BUILDING COMPANY 
li Cee deschiptionsalid cutssinathisnesies Telephone 163 A 


“Within the Suburban Limits” 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 


Suburban Towns 


New Jersey Central 


Sent upon receipt of 4c. in Stamps 


C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent 
143 Liberty St, New York City 
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THE PLAINFIELD 


Capital, $100,000.00 
1 OAD AND 
Union County  ‘“wesrorannsrs 
BE ene 


Trust Company 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $100,000 


Transacts a general banking and trust business, Interest 
allowed on deposits, Issues letters of credit payable in any 
part of the world. Takes charge of Estates, and acts as 
Administrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individuals and 
Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, President 
THOMAS N. McCARTER, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PLAINFIELD 


SOMERSET STREET 


Fine Location, New House. 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Solicits the bank account of those who are as well as those who are to be 
residents of New Jersey 


OFFICERS DIRECTOR» 
O. T. WARING, Pres’t E. R. Ackerman J. W. Jackson G. P. Mellick 
A. V. HEELY, Vice-Pres’t J. Herbert Case E. H. Ladd, Jr. S. Townsend 
H. A. MCGEE, 2d Vice-Pres’t F. Geller C. W. McCutchen I. W Rushmore 
J. H. CASE, Sec’y-Treas. A. V. Heely H. A. McGee L. E. Waring 
E. F. FEICKERT, Ass’t Sec’y F, deL. Hyde W. M. McGee O. T. Waring 


This Company will be pleased to answer inquiries relative to the City of Plainfield. 


Surplus and Profits, $103,090.43 


Deposits, $850,000.00 


NOLAN & SWINTON 
Real Estate and Insurance 


Members of our firm visit New York daily 
and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somerville and vicinity 
12 WEST MAIN STREET SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
W. D. NoLan A. C. SwInTon 
62 William St. f NEW YORK 4 32 Nassau St. 


PATTON CLAY MFG. CO. 


Sewer Pipe, Flue Linings 
and Fire Clay Products 
PATTON, CAFIBRIA CO., PENN. 


‘SANITARIUM 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 


X- Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment 


Catalogues on Application 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


NATHAN MFG. CO. 


92 and 94 Liberty Street, New York 


Western Office: 180 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago | 


MAKERS OF 


Monitor and Nathan Injectors | 


| PERFECTION JOURNAL BOX PACKING AND 


Injectors and Lubricators Specially Constructed 
for High Pressures, grading from 25 to 300 lbs, 


“ Nathan’s”? Sight Feed Lubricators for cylinders and | 


air brakes. Steam Fire Extinguishers for switching and 
yard engines. 


etc. Send for Catalogue. 


TheSafety Car Heating | 


Lighting Company 


160 BROADWAY 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. 
turn anddirect steam systems 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS 


CHARLES MILLER, President 


Galena-Signal Oil 
Company FRANKLIN, PA. 
Successor to Galena Oil Company and Signal Oil Company 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Galena Coach, Engine and Car Oils 


AND 
SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE AND SIGNAL OIL 


| —— 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, | 


NEW YORK | 


| Street Lamps 


THE 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 


PRANK UIUN eA: 


ASBESTOS RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


WOOL WASTE 


85% MAGNESIA BOILER LAGGING 


TRAIN PIPE COVERINGS 
PAPERS, PACKINGS, ETC. 


The Dressel 


/Railway Lamp Works 


3866-3878 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


| HEADLIGHTS 


Re- | 


SIGNAL LAMPS and 
LANTERNS 


Boulevard and 


T Short Lap 


HOYT Oak Tanned 


LEATHER BELTING 


One Grade, ‘‘FLINT STONE’”’ 


EXTRA HEAVY 
THREE WEIGHTS:» REGULAR 
MEDIUM 


|FAYERWEATHER & LADEW 


Ofteas, 91 Liberty Street, New York City 


PHILADELPHIS 
NEWARK 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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Crushed Trap Rock! | 


Cosh Trap Rok! THE NEW YORI 
TRANSFER CO. 


Plant directly on track of Jersey Central 
) 
(DOD DS sax PRESS 


Buy your Crushed Stone of the 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Train Every Hour ,2%, Hour | 


BETWEEN 


New York and 
Philadelphia 


VIA 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL | 


a BAGGAGE 


Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
FROM 


Calls for and Checks 


Through Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet Parlor Cars 


Telephone, 843 John 
THE ROCKLAND LAKE 
TRAP ROCK CO. TE 


Trap Rock for Macadamizing, | 
Concreting and Ballast go a 


135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


Residence to Destination 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 


Forwarders Money by 
to all Telegraph 
parts of cat 
the World 

The United 

eee States 

Express 
MONEY Company’s 
ORDERS Exclusive 
SOLD, FastExpress 
PAYABLE Trains 

Afford 
EXERT: Superior 
WHERE Facilities 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE TO SUBURBAN POINTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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ASBURY PARK.N.J. 


The All Year Round Resort 
=== 54 MILES FROM NEW YORK = 


Excursion Ticket, $1.69 
EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE THE ENTIRE YEAR 


Three picturesque lakes for canoeing, rowing and skating 
Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride 


“Finest Golf Course in the Country.”— Vardon 
‘‘Grandest Green and Links in America.”— 7aylor 


A NEW BOARD WALK 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW TO REACH ASBURY PARK 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from 
foot of Whitehall Street 


THE FOLLOWING HOTELS ARE OPEN AND WELL 
EQUIPPED FOR WINTER AND SPRING BUSINESS: 


THE NEW MARLBOROUGH ST. JAMES 


THE GRAND AVENUE TOURAINE 
THE BUCKINGHAM TENNEY HOUSE 
NEW KING’S COURT MINOT HOUSE 


FAHS COTTAGE WARD VILLA 


For further information as to rates, etc., address the hotels named herein 


AMSTERDAM PRESS, N. Y. 


